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Vanrtous; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrrx. 





For the Port Folio. 


LIFE OF THOMAS MIFFLIN, 


Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Tuomas MirFxin was born in the State of Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1744. I have not been able to learn whether he 
was educated at a public or private school. It is certain, 
however, that this important trust was committed to the Rev. 
Dr. William Smith, who was for several years provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. No particulars of this part of 
his life are now to be collected, from any known sources. . 
From a common-place book, which he kept at that period, 
and afterwards gave to the writer of these pages, it may be 
inferred that his reading was various and well directed. They 
who derive, from British authorities, their notions respecting 
the state of education in this country previous to the reyolu- 
tion, will be greatly deceived. Most of the individuals who 
acted a prominent part in the important struggle appear to 
have been well trained; and it is not extravagant to affirm 
that the fundamental principles of civil liberty were as well 
understood in our provincial assemblies as in St. Stephen’s 
chapel. 

We learn from some of his cotemporaries that his inclina- 


tion for a military life was displayed at an early period; and 
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he was disowned by the society of Friends in 1765, in con- 
sequence of his accepting the appointment of quarter-master 
general in the continental army. In 1774 or 1775, he com- 
manded a company of volunteers in Philadelphia, of which, 
many were Quakers. His first appearance in the civil con- 
cerns of public life was as a Burgess of the city of Phila- 
delphia, to which office he was elected in September, 1773. 
In the month of June following, his name appears on a com- 
mittee of freeholders, appointed to procure relief for the in- 
habitants of Boston, during the operation of the act familiarly 
called the Boston Pert Bill. On this occasion his exertions 
were stimulated and seconded by the pen of his old precep- 
tor. He was a deputy from his native state to that congress 
which assembled in 1774, and commenced a national oppo- 
sition to the unconstitutional measures of the British govern- 
ment. In 1775, he was a member of the convention for the 
province of Pennsylvania, as it was then called; and in the 
same year the high honour was conferred upon him, of being 
selected as an aid to general Washirgton. He repaired im- 
mediately to Boston, near which the army was then stationed. 
A letter from one of the officers, under date 15th Nov. 1775, 
which was published shortly afterwards in The Pennsylvania 
Gazette, speaks of a skirmish between the hostile forces, and 
adds,—“‘ our friend Mifflin played the part of himself—that 
is, of a hero!” 

In the year 1776 he was appointed by congress a brigadier 
general. ‘As he was believed,” says Marshall, ** to possess 
great influence in Pennsylvania, he was directed to attend the 
government of that state, and to represent the real situation 
of the army, and the danger to which Philadelphia would 
certainly be exposed, unless the most vigorous exertions 
should be made.” Life of Washington, II. 521. The exer- 
tions of general Mifflin, although, says the author just quoted, 
they made but very little impression on the state at large, 


were attended with some degree of success in the city, and 
he was enabled to rejoin general Washington at Trenton, at 
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the head of fifteen hundred men, besides a German battalion. 
General Mifflin was soon afterwards again despatched on the 
same duty, congress declaring ‘* they deemed it of great im- 
portance to the general safety that he should make a progress 
through the several counties of the state of Pennsylvania, to 
rouse the freemen thereof to the immediate defence of the 
city and county;” and they resolved also, “that the assembly 
be requested to appoint a committee of their body to make 
the tour with him, and assist in this good and necessary 
work.” 2 Marsh. 533. A few pages further, (p. 557,) this 
historian again adverts to the popular eloquence of general 
Mifflin, which was found peculiarly useful in removing the 
despondence which had paralized the public mind at the 
gloomy and trying period between the loss of fort Washing- 
ton and the battle of Princeton. One of the companions of 
Mifflin relates an anecdote which strongly attests the pow- 
erful effect of his voice. They were at fort Washington when 
the Declaration of Independence arrived. It was a period 
of great solicitude. The recruiting had proceeded heavily 
and slowly, and those who were enlisted began to consider 
it as a hopeless contest. At such a moment the officers of 
the fort could scarcely hope for a cordial reception of the 
important document which they were ordered to proclaim to 
the troops. The men, however, were called out. After a 
few preparatory observations, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, late of 
Philadelphia, said prayers, and then the commanding officer 
read the Declaration. When he had finished, there was, for 
an instant, a death-like silence. Mifflin knew that this was 
no time for reflection. He sprung up, and in that decisive 
and animating manner which inspires confidence, he exclaim- 
ed—** My lads! the Rubicon is crossed!—Let us give three 
cheers for the Declaration!” The effect was electric. The 
men cheered enthusiastically, and not a note of dissatisfaction 
was heard. 

It does not appear that general Mifflin had any separate 
command during the war, or that he was engaged in any 
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action, if we except the skirmish in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, which has been mentioned. Whether this is to be 
accounted for by the circumstance that he was “ supposed to 
be of the party unfriendly to Washington,” (3 Marshal, 337,) 
we cannot determine. Until the time at which the machina- 
tions of that infamous cabal were detected by the frank and 
honourable conduct of Patrick Henry, in transmitting the 
letter to Gen. Washington, (vide 3 Marsh. app. p. 17,) Mifflin 
seems to have enjoyed the confidence of Congress, and he 
had received the compliment of having his name conferred 
upon an important fort in the Delaware. It is certain that 
he denied all connexion with those persons, and it is equally 
true that he was a guest at the table of the general, many 
years afterwards, when the latter was president of the United 
States. These facts are derived by the writer from authority 
which cannot be disputed. 

In December, 1786, he was elected a delegate to the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of the United States, 
and his name appears as such in that instrument. In the 
year 1787 we find general Mifflin occupying the station of 
Speaker of the Assembly, and in the ensuing year he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Franklin as President of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. His first message was published in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet, 14th November, 1788, and may be studied 
by governors of the present day, whose communications to 
the Legislatures, instead of being confined to their proper 
subjects, are suffered too often to run into interminable dis- 
quisitions de omnibus rerum et quibusdam aliis. 

In the year 1790 a convention was called and a new frame 
of government adopted. General Mifflin was elected the first 
governor under this constitution; and the fact was proclaimed 
on the twenty-first December, 1790, at the old Court House 
in Market street, Philadelphia. 

In March, 1794, the combinations in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to defeat the execution of the laws laying duties upon 
spirits distilled within the United States, had committed so 
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many acts of lawless violence, that the president found it 
necessary to call in the aid of the military to support the civil 
authority. Previous to this, however, a proclamation was 
issued, in which the insurgents were ordered to disperse on 
or before the first day of September following. Immediately 
on the appearance of the president’s proclamation, governor 
Mifflin convened the Legislature in order that proper means 
should be adopted to maintain the peace and dignity of the 
commonwealth, and provide for organizing the militia, so 
as to enforce a prompt and faithful compliance with the 
orders of the general government. When the Legislature 
assembled, the governor addressed both Houses on the im- 
portant subject which had brought them together. The 
president, he said, had communicated to him his own deter- 
mination to call forth the militia, and as the system was 
radically wrong in Pennsylvania, an extraordinary meeting 
of the legislature was necessary in order that the state might 
be prepared to fulfil its duty. He dwelt on the superior wis- 
dom and economy of the federal government; and lamented 
that a period had arrived when the scene of public and pri- 
vate happiness, interrupted by lawless violence, could only 
be perpetuated by the efficient means which had produced 
it. The proceedings in the western country he characterized 
as no less unreasonable than pernicious, because they were 
founded on the position that a small part of the community 
might dictate to the whole. He expressed the firm determi- 
nation of the federal government to support its authority, 
and his own resolution to enforce every requisition from the 
federal executive to that end. 

Not satisfied with this appeal, he invited the commissioned 
officers of the militia of Philadelphia to meet him at the 
City Hall. A very large meeting of these gentlemen and of 
private citizens assembled on this occasion. The governor, 
after a few introductory remarks on the pacific measures 
which had been adopted in order to avoid recourse to arms, 
made an animated appeal to the public spirit of the officers. 
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He admitted very frankly that from the defects in the militia 
system he had been unable to complete the quota of the state: 
but in such a crisis as the present, he felt himself entitled to 
require from every one an explicit and immediate declaration 
of his determination to act, or a resignation of his commis- 
sion. In proposing this alternative, he said, he would not 
anticipate any decision but that which their own honour and 
the weal of the state required. He concluded by stating that 
he should proceed in the same manner to all the other coun- 
ties, included in the present requisition, until he had raised 
the stipulated number of men. 

This address was received with hearty acclamation, and 
every one declared his readiness to march. In his progress 
through other counties, his exertions were equally successful, 
and he had the satisfaction of appearing at the rendezvous 
with his proper equipments. Of the events of the bloodless 
campaign which ensued, it is not necessary that we should 
enter into any detail, in narrating the life of Mifflin.* The 
unprincipled men who contrived the mischief, deserted their 
deluded followers, a few of whom were apprehended and 
convicted, but subsequently pardoned. 

Mifflin was elected to the office of governor for three suc- 
cessive terms, or nine years; after which he could not have 
served again until after the lapse of one period. Before the 
termination, however, of his last year of service, he was 
seized with a disorder, which ended his life early in the year 
1800. The legislature of the state, being then in session, it 
was resolved, that his remains should be interred at the pub- 
lic expense. 


* See an official ‘‘ Report on the Proceedings of the Governor relative 
to the late Insurrection,” in Dunlap and Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser, 
13th February, 1795. 
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For the Port Folio. 


EPISTOLARY. 


The following letter is from the Rev. Dr. Smit, who was, 
for several years, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a minister in the Episcopal church in Philadelphia. 


DEAR SiR, 

I received your obliging letter, and am glad you are so 
happy in the kindness shown you by the good Bishop; which, 
I am sure, the more he discovers the integrity of your heart, 
and quickness of your parts, will be the more increased in 
your favour. I doubt not your sense will lead you to avail 
yourself of your present opportunities to get a provision in 
some decent and independent business, suited to your native 
bent of mind and abilities; and it will make your friends 
happy if your lot is cast back among them. 

if you keep a good look out, and find something proper, 
(and never ask without propriety, and where you have little 
chance of a competitor, with ministerial interest,) something 
may be procured at first asking, especially in America. 

I had wrote you about a month before the receipt of yours, 
and no Coubt you have received my letter by Magaw and 
Andrews; in which I made a bad apology, but the best I 
had, for not sending the letters | promised; but I did, how- 
ever, mention you, as became me, to Mr. Penn and others; 
and as to any other friends I did not expect they would fall 
in your way till winter, and now you are so well befriended 
that I would not be laughed at for sending you Venetzan 
succours. 

The little picture West did for me was drawn when I had 
just got out of an eleven weeks fever, and you will tell him 
I have now alittle more complexion, as well as health, which 
I beg him to supply also to the piece, with a dash or two 
of his brush, that I may send for it. I wrote him by his 
bride, and did every thing he expected of me in that af- 
fair, but he has never been kind encugh to send me a line. 

I am sorry the dean of Gloster is so much set against 
poor America, and would suppress, instead of cherish, that 
spirit of liberty, which ought, so far as restrained within just 
bounds, to be cherished every where, for the sake of the lit- 
tle true liberty left in the world. I trust Providence will 
make American liberty still its care, and our prudent use of 
it show we deserve it, and then they may write on. I re- 
garded the dean’s abilities, and never dreamed they would 
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be thrown in the opposite scale. You know I took no part 
in the writings pro or con, about the stamp act, and the letter 
to him was the only time I put pen to paper about it, for 
the reasons assigned in the letter, an exact copy of which 
(though I seldom ever have time to make copies,) I hap- 
pened to keep, to show some gentlemen at whose instance it 
was written. It is enclosed to you, that if the dean should 
again call it zmpudent, it may be in your power to show that 
it deserves no such name; being, I think, as prudent and 
well guarded as any thing ever I wrote; which was very 
lucky, considering the time and circumstances, Indeed, I 
do not care if all the worid saw it. Mr. Duché has got 350/. 
' currency per annum; which, I believe, is the most he may 
ever expect here. It is a pity he were not in a country where 
his talents and eloquence would soon command something 
far above that. However, I hope he has other considerations 
that will reconcile him to his state. I am to give a course of 
Theological Lectures this winter, and your brother Tom will 
be one of the pupils. 
I am your affectionate friend and servant, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 


P.S. Please to present my best duty to the good Bishop. 
if you can meet Dr. Brown, deliver the enclosed yourself. 
If not, leave it at Lockyer Davis, as directed, with one of the 
pieces for the medals, which you will get of ‘Mr. Powel. If 
you can meet the doctor, you will be pleased with him. Seal 
up the medal pieces for him. 

Philadelphia, December 13th, 1766. 


Francis Hopkinson, Esa. 





Not long after the adoption of our Constitution, the late 
Col. Forrest, of Georgetown, D.C. in the course of his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Jefferson, asked his opinion of that 
instrument. The reply to this inquiry will be perused with 
peculiar interest at the present moment. 


Paris, 31st December, 1787. 


Dear Sir, 

Just before I received your favour, asking my opinion 
on our new proposed constitution, I had written my senti- 
ments on the subject fully to my friend Mr. Madison. They 
concurred so exactly with yours, that the communication of 
them could answer no end but that of showing my readiness 
to obey you. I therefore extracted that part from my letter 
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to him, and have reserved it for a good private conveyance, 
which has never offered till now, by Mr. Parker. Though 
I pretend to make no mystery of myfopinion, yet my distance 
from the scene gives me too much diffidence in my views of 
it to detail them lengthily and publicly. This diffidence is 
increased by my high opinion of the abilities and honesty of 
the framers of the constitution. Yet we cannot help think- 
ing for ourselves. I suppose I see much precious improve- 
ment in it, but some seeds of danger which might have been 
kept out of sight of the framers by a consciousness of their 
own honesty, and a presumption that all succeeding rulers 
would be as honest as themselves. Make what use you please 
of the contents of the paper, but without quoting its author, 
who has no pretension to see what is hidden from others. 
I have the honour to be, 
With esteem and respect, dear sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Colonel Forrest. THomaAs JEFFERSEN. 


“I like much the general idea of framing a government 
which should go on of itself peaceably, without needing con- 
tinual recurrence to the state legislatures. I like the organi- 
zation of the government into legislative, judiciary, and ex- 
ecutive. I like the power given the legislature to levy taxes; 
and, for that reason solely, I approve of the greater house be- 
ing chosen by the people directly. For, though I think a house 
so chosen, will be very far inferior to the present congress, 
will be very illy qualified to legislate for the Union, for 
foreign nations, &c.; yet this evil does not weigh against the 
good of preserving inviolate the fundamental principle that 
the people are not to be taxed but by represeatives’ chosen 
immediately by themselves. I am captivated by the com- 
promise of the opposite claims of the great and little states, 
of the latter to equal, and the former to proportional infiu- 
ence. I am much pleased too with the substitution of the 
method of voting by persons, instead of that of voting by 
states: and I like the negative given to the executive con- 
jointly with a third of either house; though I should have 
liked it better had the judiciary been associated for that pur- 
pose, or invested separately with a similar power. There 
are other good things of less moment. I will now tell you 
what I do not like.—First, the omission of a bill of rights, 
providing clearly, and without the aid of sophisms, for free- 
dom of religion, freedom of the press, protection against 
standing armies, restriction of monopolies, the eternal and 


unremitting force of the habeas corpus laws, and trials by 
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jurv in all matters of fact triable by the laws of the land, and 
not by the law of nations. To say, as Mr. Wilson does, that 
a bill of rights was ot necessary, because all is reserved in 
the case of the general government which is net given, while 
in the particular ones all is given which is not reserved, might 
do for the audience to which it was addressed: but it is surely 
a gratis dictum, the reverse of which might just as well be 
said; and it is opposed by strong inferences from the body 
of the instrument, as well as from the omission of the clause 
of our present confederation which had made the reserva- 
tion in express terms. It was hard to conclude because there 
has been a want of uniformity among the states as to the 
cases triable by jury, because some have been so incautious 
as to dispense with this mode of trial in certain cases; there- 
fore, the more prudent states shall be reduced to the same 
level of calamity. It would have been much more just and 
wise to have concluded the other way, that as most of the 
states had preserved with jealousy this sacred palladium of 
liberty, those who had wandered should be brought back to 
it; and to have established general right rather than general 
wrong. For I consider all the ill as established, which may 
be established. I have a right to nothing which another has 
a right to take away; and congress will have a right to take 
away trials by jury in all civilcases. Let me add, that a bill 
of rights is what the people are entitled to against every go- 
veriment on earth, general or particular; and what no just 
government should refuse, or rest on inferences. 

“The secoud feature I dislike, and strongly dislike, is the 
abandonment in every instance of the principle of rotation in 
office, and most particularly in the case of the president. 
Reason and experience tell us that the first magistrate will 
always be re-elected if he may be re-elected. He is then an 
officer for life. This once ebserved, it becomes of so much 
consequence to certain rations to have a friend or a foe at 
the head of our affairs that they wiil interfere with money 
and with arms. A Gailoman or an Angloman will be sup- 
ported by the nation he befriends. If once elected, and at a 
second or third election outvoted by one or two votes, he 
will pretend false votes, foul play, hold possession of the 
reins of government, be su>ported by the states voting for 
him, especially if they be the central ones, lying in a com- 
pact body themselves, and separating their opponents; and 
they will be aided by one nation in Europe, while the ma- 
jority are aided by another. The election of a president of 
America, some years hence, will be much more interesting 
to certain nations of Europe than ever the election of a king 
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of Poland was. Reflect on all the instances in history, an- 
cient and modern, of elective monarchies, and say if they do 
not give foundation for my fears. The Roman emperors, the 
popes, while they were of any importance, the German emper- 
ors, till they became hereditary in practice, the kings of Poland, 
the deys of the Ottoman dependencies. It may be said that if 
elections are to be attended with these disorders, the seldomer 
they are repeated the better. But experience savs that to free 
them from disorder, they must be rendered less interesting 
by a necessity of change. No foreign power, nor domestic 
party, will waste their blood and money to elect a person 
who must go out at the end of a short period. ‘The power 
of removing every fourth year by the vote of the people, is 
a power which they will not exercise; and if they were dis- 
posed to exercise it they would not be permitted. The king 
of Poland is removable every day by the diet, but they never 
remove him, nor would Russia, the emperor, &c. permit them 
to do it.—Smaller objections are the appeal on matters of fact 
as well as law; and the binding all persons, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, by oath to maintain that constitution. I 
do not pretend to decide what would be the best method of 
procuring the establishment of the manifold good things in 
this constitution, and of getting rid of the bad; whether by 
adopting it in hopes of future amendment; or, after it shall 
have been duly weighed and canvassed by the people, after 
seeing the parts they generally dislike, and those they gene- 
rally approve, to say to them, ‘ we sce now what you wish; 
you are willing to give to your federal government such and 
such powers: but you wish at the same time to have such 
and such fundamental rights secured to you, and certain 
sources of convulsion taken away; be it so—send together 
your deputies again, let them establish your fundamental 
rights by a sacrosanet declaration, and let them pass the parts 
of the constitution you have approved. These will give 
powers to your federal government sufficient for your hap- 
piness.’ This is what might be said, and would probably 
produce a speedy, more perfect, and more permanent form of 
government. Atall events, I hope you will not be discouraged 
from making other trials, if the present one should fail—we 
are never permitted to despair of the commonwealth. 

“‘T have thus told you freely what I like and what I dis- 
like, merely as matter of curiosity, for I know it is not in my 
power to offer matter of information to your judgment, which 
has been formed after hearing and weighing every thing which 
the wisdom of man could offer on these subjects. I own I 
am not a friend to a very energetic government, it is always 
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oppressive; it places the governors indeed more at their ease, 
at the expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts has given more alarm than I think it should have 
done. Calulate that one rebellion in thirteen states in the 
course of eleven years, is but one for each state in a century 
and a half. No country should be so long without one, nor will 
any degree of power in the hands of government prevent in- 
surrections. In England, where the hand of power is heavier 
than with us, there are seldom half a dozen years without 
an insurrection. In France, where it is still heavier, but less 
despotic, as Montesquieu supposes, than in some other coun- 
tries, and where there are always two or three hundred thou- 
sand men ready to crush insurrections, there have been three 
in the course of the three years I have been here, in every 
one of which, greater numbers were engaged than in Mas- 
sachusetts, and a great deal more blood was spilt. In Turkey, 
where the sole nod of the despot is death, insurrections are 
the events of every day, Compare again the ferocious depre- 
dations of their insurgents with the order, the moderation, 
and the almost self-extinguishment of ours, and say, finally, 
whether peace is best preserved by giving energy to the go- 
vernment, or information to the people. This last is the most 
certain and the most legitimate engine of government. Edu- 
cate and inform the whole mass of the people, enable them 
to see that it is their interest to preserve peace and order, 
and they will preserve it; and it requires no very high de- 
gree of education to convince them of this; they are the only 
sure reliance for the preservation of our liberty.x—After all, 
it is my principle that the will of the majority should pre- 
vail. If they approve the proposed constitution in all its 
parts, I shall concur in it cheerfully, in hopes they will amend 
it whenever they shall find it works wrong. This reliance 
cannot deceive us, as long as we remain virtuous; and I think 
we shall be that, as long as agriculture is our principal ob- 
ject, which will be the case while there remain vacant lands 
in any partof America. When we get piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in 
Europe, and go to eating one another as they do there.—I 
have tired you by this time with disquisitions which you 
have already heard repeated by others a thousand and a 
thousand times, and therefore shall only add assurances of 
the esteem and attachment, with which I have the honor to 
be, dear Sir, Kc.” 
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GRANBY.—A Novel, in two volumes. New York, [reprint- 
ed| by J. & J. Harper, 1826. 3 

Before we say a word about this novel, we beg leave to 
make a few observations ona practice which tends to intro- 
duce embarrassment and uncertainty in the history of our 
literature, and which, though vehemently stigmatized here 
when it is detected abroad, is uniformly adopted by us. We 
allude to the republication of English, as American produc- 
tions. Several very meritorious works of fiction have issued 
from our press and they were received with chilling indiffer- 
ence; but no sooner were they republished in London with- 
out any acknowledgment of their origin, than our newspa- 
pers opened a torrent of declamation about American genius 
and the meanness of poaching on our grounds. This is all 
very unwise. If an account current were stated, it would 
appear that the British publishers take ounces where we ap- 
propriate tons. In fact it is only under some very peculiar 
circumstances that an American bookseller ventures to pay 
for an original manuscript. We may swagger as we please 
about ourselves, in this matter, but it is notorious to those 
who are acquainted with the subject, that there is very little 
national feeling in favour of domestic literature. We reward 
our booksellers for republishing English books, but if they 
venture to print an American work, they must look for zn- 
demnity to—the consumers of waste paper. ‘* Granby” pur- 
ports to be a representation of the present state of manners 
in the first circle of Great Britain; and we are willing to re- 
ceive it as such when we reflect that cock-fights and the con- 
tentions of pugilists are among the most fashionable amuse- 
ments of the English nobility, and that crim. con. actions 
arising among persons of the same rank, form a prominent 
item in the profits of professional practice. The commence- 
ment of the work introduces us to general Granby, a worthy 
old gentleman, and his nephew Henry, who are enjoying a 
téte a téte after dinner. The former is inclined to be talka- 
tive and inquisitive, but the latter is not in a communicable 
humour. He has just returned from a visit to a kinsman, 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, at whose house much of his boyhood 
had been spent. While he was at college, his former play- 
mate, Caroline Jermyn, had arrived at that period when con- 
aiderate mothers, like lady Jermyn, begin to think of seeing 
their daughters settled for life. Henry’s situation did not 
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answer the calculations of the parents, and he now found him- 
self treated by them not quite so unceremoniously as when 
he used to visit them from Westminster on a Saturday. The 
heart of the young lady, however, remained unchanged, and 
at this period their “ brotherly regards,” had ripened into 
precisely those sentiments which might be expected from two 
young persons in their situation. During this visit he obtain- 
ed a lock of the lady’s hair, which he promised to show to no 
one, and on his return home, with her permission, he wrote 
her a letter. It contained no declaration of love, but com- 
menced in the common form with * Dear Cousin,” and ended 
with “ very truly yours.” It was a well guarded epistle, which 
he thought would be the introduction to a long series. He 
inclosed it to her father, committed it to the post office, and 
in a few days it was returned to him in a blank envelop. 
The general, displeased at this treatment of his nephew, very 
civilly requested an explanation from his old friend, Sir T. 
Jermyn, which was declined, with great formality, by that 
gentleman. All intercourse between the families was thus 
destroyed, Vo this brief statement it is necessary to add, that 
the unfortunate letter never was seen by Caroline, but she 
was informed by her mother that it had been returned by her 
im consequence of the great impropriety of its character. 
The reader of novels will now easily imagine how many 
delicate situations may be made to arise from such a misun- 
derstanding, in the hands of a skilful writer. In this branch 
of his profession, we think the author is entitled to no little 
praise. His incidents are happily conceived, and follow each 
other in a very natural order. It is in his dialogue that he 
fails, and his failings are the more glaring because before his 
personages are allowed to speak, they are introduced. by a 
description which they generally falsify, by their manners or 
conversation. ‘There is, moreover, a great deal of prosing 
about matters which are bolted tothe bran every week in the 
year, in three-fourths of the family circles from which the 
fashionable world is composed. Thus, in the fifth chapter of 
the first volume a matrimonial dialogue is inflicted upon us, 
on the interesting subject of general invitations. Sir Thomas 
Jermyn and his dame are the interlocutors. The former is a 
pompous piece of inanity, who, by stirring about at turnpike 
meetings and such objects of petty ambition, had obtained a 
seat in parliament, as the representative of a borough which 
contained fifteen voters. This was acquired, as we are inform- 
ed, “ at a moderate expense,” and under the obligation to vote 
uniformly with the ministry. His wife is a lady of low ori- 
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gin, who made a good match, it was said, in consequence of 
having a pretty face. She was described by her acquaint 
ance, as a clever body at a pinch, who always played her cards 
well. Such was the couple who read in a newspaper the im- 
portant intelligence that a certain duke was about to pay a 
visit to a certain viscount, who was the brother-in-law of the 
member from Brackingsley. The viscount had always looked 
a little de haut en bas upon the member; but still, as they 
lived at a considerable distance apart, a decent degree of cor- 
diality and attention had been vouchsafed. The dialogue is 
well enough in itself, but it is misplaced. It clogs the narra- 
tive and impairs its vivacity. We quote the passage, as a 
specimen of the manner of the writer. The reader will be 
amused with the art of the lady in flattering the vanity and 
soothing the wounded pride of the knight. 


*‘T have been thinking for some time, Sir Thomas, that we have been 
using the Daventry’s rather ill, and you cannot think how it lies upon 
my mind,” 

‘* Using them ill, how so?” said the baronet, raising his head froma 
cup of green tea, and the report of the game committee. 

** Why, you know how kind they have always been, and how fond they 
are of having us with them, and hew long it is since they have been with 
us.” 

*““ Yes—I know it is a long time; but whose fault was that? I’m sure 
we have asked them often enough.” 

‘* True, true, Sir Thomas, so we have. Circumstances, you know, 
always prevented them. But what I was going to say was this—I really 
think we have not behaved quite well to them. Your sister Daventry, 
when we saw them at Leamington, said a great deal—a great deal indeed, 
about our meeting so seldom; and she seemed to allude to it again in her 
note, when she sent us those seeds and cuttings for the green house; and 
you know, Sir Thomas, you have had two letters from lord Daventry, 
written expressly to ask you there,” 

‘* No, no, my dear; not written expressly; no such thing, One was 
about an under game keeper, and the other was full of the Compton-heath 
inclosure bill, He said something, to be sure, in each of them, about see- 
ing us at Hemingsworth; but he did not fix any day. They were mere 
general invitations.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, certainly, there were other subjects in both letters. You 
know, you gentlemen seldom write except upon business. But you are 
aware, yourself, that he has invited us twice ; and after that, I really think 
it is now our turn to show some attention, and that we cannot do less than 
offer to go to them.” 

‘Go to them! oh! that is the attention you mean! Why I thought, lady 
Jermyn, you were going to propose that we suould ask them to come to us.” 

‘¢] should be truly happy, I’m sure, to see them here, as | always am, 
and ever have been; but you know, Sir Thomas, at this time of the year, 
they are constantly engaged with company at bome; therefore, much as 
we may desire it, our seeing them here is out of the question. Besides, 
I think it would be quite unpardonable to take no notice of their invita~ 
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tion, after all that your sister has said, and Lord Daventry having written 
twice on the subject. 

‘¢ [ don’t know what my sister may have said, but as for Daventry’s two 
letters, they were nothing, as I told you, but general invitations; and I al- 
ways have said, and always shall say, that general invitations stand for 
nothing.” 

** Now, really, Sir Thomas, I cannot agree with you. I know it is the 
fashion to abuse general invitations, but for my part, | always stand up for 
them. To be sure, they are often used to indifferent people that one does’nt 
care about, because, perhaps, one must ask them, and cannot exactly at 
the moment fix any time; but, surely, when friends and relations invite 
one in that way, they mean, that one shall at all times be equally wel- 
come.” 

** Equally welcome!—aye, very likely—that is te say, just as little at 
one time as another. No, no, my dear, Lam no friend to general invita- 
tions. Ihave always said, and I always shall say, that a person who asks 
you tocome ‘ at any time,’ bad much rather you never came at all.” 

** Oh, Sir Thomas! you must not say that, because you are doing your-* 
self a great injustice. You know, you often do that very thing to many 
excellent people, that I am sure we have a great regard for. There are 
the Joneses, and the Gibses, and the Robinses, and the Barkers; you never 
meet them but you make a speech about seeing them, and yet we never 
have them but once in two years.” 

«“ Why, between ourselves, my dear,” said the baronet. in a confiden- 
tial tone, ** towards a certain class of people that one must be civil to, a 
litte management of this sort is very useful; and you may depend upon it, 
that Daventry pays off his scores io that coin as well as ourselves.” 

‘| have not the least doubt of it—to certain people—but | cannot sup- 
pose that he doestous. Really, Sir Thomas, we ought to go, if it is only 
to show that we do not place ourselves in that class. Your dear sister 
would feel it very much; and I am sure, Sir Thomas, that you who are so 
generally civil to every body, would never be guilty of an act of rudeness 
to your own near relations.” 

‘* Oh, I have no objection to go to them; only, I have a great deal of 
business of one sort or other; and I think I am rather wanted here at pre- 
sent.” 

** Ah, Sir Thomas! as for that, you know you are always wanted in 
this neighbourhood. We could oever leave home if that were an excuse. 
But they ought to be taught to do without you. A man in your situation 
is not to be made a drudge. He ought to take an opporiunity of showing 
his independence.” 

““ Yes, yes—no doubt—no doubt—well, do as you please—I say again, 
I have no objection to go to Hemingsworth.”’ 

‘* Very well. I could do nothing, you know, without your concurrence: 
but since you agree to go, I’ll write directly to your sister Daventry, and 
tell her we'll come to them, if they can receive us, on Monday next. There 
will be ample time for an answer.” 

A polite and carefully worded note was quickly despatched to lord Da- 
veutry, and received, as soon as the distance would permit, a very civil and 
favourable reply. 


To this enviable mansion they accordingly repair, and here 
Caroline is first brought into company. Among the visiters 
at Hemingsworth, the seat of lord Daventry, they found a 
Mr. Lrebeck, who, as he appears to be one of the author’s 
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most laboured characters, is entitled to particular notice from 
us. Lady Daventry on receiving Sir Thomas Jermyn’s family, 
felicitates them, among other circumstances, upon the good 
fortune which awaits them in the society of Mr. Trebeck, 
who is one of the circle assembled at her mansion.—* Per- 
haps you don’t know him,” slily insinuates her ladyship, * but 
of course you have heard him spoken of; very fine, and every 
thing of that sort; but pleasant, remarkably pleasant, where 
he is known. Caroline did not know this important personage, 
nor had she heard of him, and she sought information from 
her mother. She was not much enlightened by the informa- 
tion she received, and repaired to her toilet where “ she oc- 
cupied her mind as much as that business would permit, in 
forming abstract ideas of a duke and duchess, and, in endea- 
Wburing to divine what manner of man the Trebeck could 
possibly be.” The first introduction of this “ far-famed and 
redoubtable” personage, as he is styled, will display his cha- 
racter, we think, more satisfactorily than it has been done in 
the elaborate delineation of the author: and we think, more- 
over, that however great a compliment his visit may have 
conferred upon an English duke and duchess, an American 
gentleman would scarcely have concluded from his manners 
that he was many removes above the condition of a bar keeper 
or an exhibiter of pattern cards. The first ebullition of wit, 
from this consummate master of the art is as follows: he had 
delayed his appearance at the dinner table until some time 
after the company was seated, and when he took his seat his 
reply to his host’s invitation—* Trebeck, shall I help you? I 
am afraid it is cold;”—-was—*“ If you please, but I’ll first take 
some wine with the duchess. Cold, is it? Oh! never mind,” 
and half turning to Caroline,—“ even cold fish is a luxury to 
one who comes in resigned to see nothing but the cheese.” 
To us this appears the very quintessence of coxcombry, in 
which is included all the sins against good sense and good 
breeding. He was placed at the table next to Caroline, a 
very young lady be it remembered, whom he had never seen 
before, and he displays his smartness at the expense of her 
feelings in the following manner: while a duke, was expa- 
tiating with an enthusiasm which might have done honour to 
a cook, upon the qualities of various viands, Trebeck inform- 
ed Caroline, in a low tone, that the peer was quite an amateur 
in that art, and begged her leave to recommend a particular 
dish to him of which she was eating “ upon her authority,” 
“I dare not upon my own,” he said. 
‘“* Then pray do not use mine,” said the lady. 
JULY, 1826,.—Nno. 285. 3 
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“ Yes, I will, with your permission; I'll tell him you thought 
by what dropt from him in conversation that it would exactly 
suit the genius of his taste. Shall I? Yes. Duke,” raising 
his voice a little and speaking across the table. 

“Oh! no. How can you?” 

“* Why not?—Duke, with a glance at Caroline,—will you 
allow me to take wine with you?” 

When we consider that this shallow impertinence comes 
from a person who has been introduced to us as a gentleman 
whose presence at the tables of the English nobility is con- 
sidered as **a compliment,” what are we to infer respecting 
the state of society in that couptry, if the author of this 
novel is to be admitted as a competent witness? : 

One of the best passages in this novel is that in which 
Granby accuses Tyrrel of being a sharper, and compels hit@ 
to refund his dishonourable gains. ‘Tyrrel was, as he then 
believed, his cousin, the heir apparent of the head of his 
house, and his personal friend, for whom he entertained a true 
and warm regard. Courtenay, the victim of Tyrrel’s fraudu- 
lent practices, was a mutual friend, though Granby’s feelings 
towards him had been somewhat estranged, since he had 
viewed him as a successful rival in the affections of Caroline. 
When, however, he saw him at a splendid route soon after 
his ruin had been accomplished,—his eyes fixed and glaring, 
his cheeks pale, and his whole countenance exhibiting a fright- 
ful picture of agony,—the generous heart of Granby forgot 
every thing but commiseration for the wretched object before 
him. Withdrawing Courtenay from the scene of gayety by 
which he was surrounded, he prevailed upon him to go home 
and then repaired to Tyrrel’s lodgings. The scene whick 
ensued may be described in the words of the author: 


The door at length was half opened by a- drowsy servant, with a candle 
in his hand, who, peeping at him, with a louk of much surprise at the un- 
seasonableness of the visit, told him that his master was still in bis sitting 
room. ‘This was sufficient, and Granby hastily passed the servant, and 
without waiting to be announced, proceeded quietly but rapidly to the 
room. On opening the door, he saw Tyrrel, bis head resting on one hand, 
while the other held a pencil, He was deeply intent on a paper before 
him, on which he appeared to have been writing figures; two candles, burnt 
almost to the socket, threw their dim light upon his face; and on the same 
table stood a wine glass, and a small phial containing laudanum, to the 
use of which pernicious drug, Tyrrel had lately begua to habituate bimself. 

Tyrrel did not raise his eyes from the paper immediately upon Granby’s 
entrance, thinking probably that it was the servant; but scarcely had he 
made two steps into the room when Tyrrel looked up, and cn seeing him, 
started from his chair in seeming terror, and crumpling up the paper, threw 
it from him into the fire place. 

‘“‘ How now, Granby? here again!” said he; and then catching the stern 
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expression of his countenance, he faintly added, “‘ For heaven’s sake what 
is the matter?”’ 

Granby carefully closed the door, before he returned bim any answer. 
** My errand,” said he, *“* concerns Courtenay.” 

* Courtenay! good God! what has happened to him?” 

** Nothing but what you know already.” 

** What | know! explain yourself.” 

**} mean to do so—and briefly too. I come to demand that you renounce 


all claims upon him for money which he has lost to you, and that you ree 
fund—” 


** Granby, are you mad?” 

” Hear me out—and that you refund what you have unfairly won this 
night.” 

** Unfairly! ’sdeath! does the scoundrel presume to say—” 

** Be calm if you can,” said Granby firmly, ‘for violence is useless, 
He says nothing—he knows nothing; it is 1 who say it, and know it, and 
.make this claim for him in consequence.” 

** And by what authority, Sir,” exclaimed Tyrrel, in a lofty tone, “ by 
what authority do you dare to say this to me?” 

‘* By the authority of a friend to both, and a relation to you.” 

** Cant!—cursed cant!—Friend and relation! Is this your cloak for a 
scandalous charge? Do you thiuk this will serve, Sir? No—give me proof 
of what you insinuate.” 

““T insinuate nothing; my charge is a direct one, and will require a di- 
rect reply. As for proofs, you shall have them; and for this purpose | shall 
ask for the dice and dice box that you used this night,” 

«With all my heart,” said Tyrrel, ‘‘and I would show them as freely 
to the whole world—There—take them—examine them well—but remem- 
ber, Sir, you will do it at your peril; for if they are not proved deceptive,” 
said he, striking his clenched hand upon the table, “ then by heavens—” 

“This threat is useless,” interrupted Granby, “for I shall not even 
examine them. But observe me for a moment—” 

Tyrrel muttered something between his teeth, and turned away. 

** Observe me, I say,” repeated Granby steruly ; ‘* you asked for proofs, 
and I am prepared to give them;” and then, without uttering another 
word, he slowly exemplified with the dice the whole process of Tyrrel’s 
fraudulent maocuvres. 

A dead silence ensued; Tyrrel leaning in guilty confusion on the back 
of a chair, while Granby stood opposite, erect, and motionless, with his 
hands clasped, apparently lost in painful thought. He was balancing in 
his mind conflicting sentiments of justice and mercy, and meditating in 
what way to meet the probable contrition of his guilty relative; but he 
was not prepared to see him seek a refuge in effrontery, and started as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet when Tyrrel stepped up, and with a 
coarse smile slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. 

‘“‘ Bravo, young one!” were his first words. ‘‘ Curse me, if { thought 
you so knowing! 1! see you uaderstand a trick or two—you are traimipg 
in a promising way—we shall have you down at the Hells soon!” 

‘Tyrrel! Tyrrel! I did not expect this,” said Granby, turning from 
him with disgust. 

“* Then, what the devil did you expect? Did you think I should whine 
and cant about it, and fall on my knees like a blubbering school-boy to 
escape a whipping? Why, what a cursed long face you make —as if rooks 
and pigeons were birds unheard of; pshaw—man—come—damo it—where 
ean you have lived to look so serious about such a trifle? 1 thought yeu 
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had been more of aman of the world. We jolly Greeks are never dow 
in the mouth about these things. Where was the harm, if the fellow chose 
to be a fool, to treat him with a taste of my art? Prejudice apart, where 
is the sin in a quiet bit of legerdemain? None on earth—and so you would 
thiok, if it was not for those rusty, old woman’s notions, which I wonder 
how the devil you came by. I have done no more than many others.” 

“* Tyrrel,” said Granby, ‘‘ though you have a right to be heard in your 
defence, yet I almost blame myself, for having patiently listened so long 
to this monstrous attempt to palliate your crime.” 

** Crime!” repeated Tyrrel, with a scoraful laugh—“ by what statute? 
Crime, indeed! you talk it well upon my soul; but learn, young man, to 
make distinctions—look at the dice—are they loaded? Look at the box— 
is it not a fair one? Did I fight with false weapons? No, Sir—the devil, 
himself, dare not say it. I met my man, and beat him down in a fair trial 
of address. I employed an art which I had been practising for months, and 
which I had surely acquired a right to profit by. 1 won by skill—sheer 
skill—skill which I had gained by my own exertions, and which | am there- 
fore justified in using.” 

**] will no longer listen to such paltry sophistry,” replied Granby; “It 
cannot deceive me—you cannot even deceive yourself by it. My object, 
Tyrrel, in coming hither, was, not to hear your efforts at exculpation—for 
none that you can make will be sufficient—your offence is only aggravated 
by what you have already said—I come to enforce a demand—you have 
heard it, and | expect your answer.” 

** You sball have it,” said Tyrrel, with a malignant scowl]; and he went 
and opened a bureau, while Granby stood regarding him in silence. Tyr- 
rel searched for something; at length he closed the bureau: what he had 
taken out of it, Granby knew not, for his back was towards him; till on 
turning round he displayed to his astonished eyes a brace of pistols, and a 
card. : 

‘* Here is my answer,” said he, holding up the pistols, “‘ and there,” 
throwing on the table an ace of clubs, shot through the middle, “is my 
pledge for its proving satisfactory. You see my mark at twelve paces—a 
pretty fair certificate of a cool eye, and a steady hand. Be advised, young 
fellow,’ he added, in an insulting tone—* think twice before you drive to 
extremities a man who can split a ball upon a knife, and shoot a couple 
through the same hole. You will find I am not to be trifled with.” 

** And you will find,” said Granby, calmly, “ that it is not my intention 
to trifle with you. My object is fixed and serious—I cume to insist on 
satisfaction for my friend.” 

‘* Satisfaction!” said Tyrrel, with savage glee, ‘“‘ have at you then—the 
sooner the better—name time and place—and I am your man.” 

“ Tyrre}, you mistake the satisfaction I require—it is not to shed the 
blood of a relation. If you mean to give mea challenge, understand dis- 
tinctly that I will not accept it?” 

** You wll not?” retorted Tyrrel? ‘* Say you dare not.” 

‘IT will not,” said Granby; ‘and if you urge me, the world shall know 
my reason for refusing.” 

** And what is that reason?” said Tyrrel, with a sneer. 

** ] shali tell them that the challenger is no longer worthy of the con- 
sideration due to a man of honour,” 

** Insolent coward!” said Tyrrel through his clenched teeth. 

‘I shall not descend to bandy invectives,”’ replied Granby firmly. ‘2 
repeat my demand for reparation.” 

‘* Granby—Granby—have a care—he cautious how you goad a despe- 
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yateman. Are you aware,” said Tyrrel, taking up the pistols, “ that one 
of these is loaded? You defy me, because you think that my reputation 
is in your power. Remember that your life is in mine.”” And he retreated 
a few steps, and deliberately examined the priming of his pistol. 

‘Do you think so meanly of me,” said Granby, ‘as to expect that I 
shall be terrified from my purpose by this impotent bravado?” 

‘| do,” said Tyrrel. ‘‘ impotent bravado! Good sounding words, faith! 
but very little to the purpose. I would advise you to think of something 
better by way of adying speech and quickly too, for your time is but 
short. Now, Sir, death or recantation?” and he levelled the pistol at Gran- 
by’s head. 

Granby neither moved nor spoke, but looked steadily in Tyrrel’s face. 
There was a deep silence, which was first broken by the click of the pis- 
tol. Tyrrel had cocked it. Granby heard the ominous sound, but his 
frame never trembled, nor did his cheek grow paler, nor bis eye wander, 
but remained still sternly bent on Tyrrel in sad and resolute defiance. 

** Tyrrel!” said he, in a solemn tone, ‘‘I have no fear. You dare not 
be a murderer.” 

Tyrrel returned no answer, but still presented the cocked pistol. 

*¢ You will never,” continued Granby, ‘‘ charge your conscience with 
such a crime.” 

‘* My conscience!” said Tyrrel, with frightful irony, lowering his pistol 
as he spoke; ‘* how did you know I had a conscience?” 

‘** You have—you must,” said Granby. ‘1 will not think you utterly 
depraved. You may stifle the voice of your conscience for a time, but be 
assured it will be heard. Tyrrel—there is a God that sees and judges you; 
and if you shed my blood, the hour of retribution will surely come:”’ and 
Granby, as he spoke, fixed his eyes with impressive solemnity upon Tyr- 
rel’s. 

The latter could not encounter their appeal. His own fell beneath their 

glance. The hand that held the pistol trembled; and the countenance was 
convulsed with a sudden pang. He muttered something indistinctly, turn- 
ed away, and deposited the pistols in their former place. 
' ]} did it but to try you,” said he in a low voice. ‘* Heaven knows, that 
for the world’s worth I could not be your murderer; but you had almost 
driven me past myself. Granby, you are too bard with me. Do not op- 
press a fallen man. Temper your justice with mercy. Circumstances 
have made you powerful, let them show that you are generous. Remem- 
ber whom you are about to sacrifice. Remember that itis a friend anda 
relation.” | 

‘“< Tyrrel, I remember it but too well,” said Granby mournfully. ‘ It is 
a fact which I shall never forget, and deep will be*the anguish it will cost 
me. Bitter as your own reflections must necessarily be, you can but feebly 
judge of what I feel, to find myself at once cut off from one who is still my 
relation, and whom a few short hours ago I vainly fancied I might call my 
friend. Tyrrel, do not endeavour to deceive yourself. You have committed 
that, which if known, would render you an outcast from every reputable 
circle in which you have ever moved.” 

** { know it all,” said Tyrrel impatiently, ‘* and feel it too. Why should 
you torture me with this repetition? Surely that punishment is enough.” 

“No, Tyrrel, it is not enough. The world’s scorn is slight to that which 
your own heart ought to inflict. Remember the victim of your arts—the 
ruin, the destruction which you would have entailed on him, Tyrrel—the 
person whom you have so deeply wronged, suppressed perhaps ir your 
presence the dreadful agony of his mind; but had you lately seen, as I have 
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done, the burning frenzy, the feverish effort to snatch a temporary forget- 
fulness of misery; his wild, frantic, intemperate mirth, aud the horrid reck- 
lessness of his despair; had you seen all this, and said, as you needs must, 
© ?Twas I that caused it,’ you would have cursed yourself for the misery 
you had produced; it would have been reflected doubly on yourself, and 
you would then have felt—ay, in its deepest bitterness—that real—that 
mental punishment to which the world’s scorn is as dust in the balance. 
You cannot have so hard a heart but from your very soul you would have 
pitied him.” 

Tyrrel stood during this appeal with folded arms, downcast eyes, and 
head bent forward on his breast. Once or twice he tried to raise his head, 
but as his eye caught that of Granby, it sunk beneath the powerful gaze 
of conscious rectitude. At length some new idea appeared to strike him, 
and the rigid muscles of his face began to relax into an expression of sul- 
len exultation. ‘ Pity him!” said he, ‘‘not Il. I have little pity to bestow 
upon any one, and shall not waste it on unworthy objects. He suffers, 
does he? Well he may, and so he ought. Just retribuuon, Granby, and ne 
more. Has Courtenay caused no pain to others?” 

‘*T will not say that he has not,” said Granby, starting at the bitter 
thought which this question had conjured up; * but if be has, it is not of 
that we are speaking now. He is injured, Tyrrel. It is in that light oaly 
I can now regard him. He is injured, and by you; and he must have re- 
dress. Iam here, not to recall my own misfortunes, but to demand repa- 
ration for my friend.” 

“Your friend!” said Tyrrel, in a mingled tone of scorn and compassion. 
“ Poor credulous gull! are you still willing to think him so? [Think on— 
think so still. Why should I disturb your dreams? It would be cruel to 
rouse you from such a satisfied state of ignorance. What if a certain lady 
does not smile on you as sweetly as she did? We need not think that he 
is the cause. Whatif she smile on others? what, if on him? We need 
not think he sought it, Granby. We need not think that to purchase those 
smiles he sacrificed an ancient friendship, and trampled on the character 
of a kind, credulous, confiding rival.” 

“ Confiding?—nay, you wrong him, I never trusted him—I told him 
nothing.” 

‘* And why should you?—and if you did not, must he therefore needs 
be ignorant? Granby, there are other roads to a person’s sentiments than 
through his tongue—and a lover’s sentimeuts—pshaw! it is impossible but 
he must have known them. But do you think he would seem to know 
them? No, he is wiser. Pretended ignorance is his coat of mail. It ex- 
cuses him both to you and her. Iti isa place of ambush, out of which he 
can slander you the more securely.” 

* Tyrrel,” said Granby, trembling with anxiety, “tell me I entreat 
you by what means you are informed of this?” 

‘¢ By none but such as you may use. I employed my senses. I observed 
them well. I was not credulous as you are. My eyes were open. My ears 
were attentive. I was alive to much that you might have seen had you 
been willing. And why were you not? Why let another be more keen 
sighted in that which so nearly concerned yourself? Beware, Granby— 
mark my words before it is too late—beware—beware of a false friend.” 

‘“‘] will,” said Granby. ‘ A false friend! Ay, Tyrreli! 1 had one who 
was false indeed; false to his kindred, to his character, to himself; false to 
every principle of worldly honour; one who has shamefully relinquished 
his fair fame and honourable bearing, and shrunk to a detected sharper. 
This is the friend that bas deceived my hopes.” 
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‘¢ Rail on, rail on,” said Tyrrel. ‘‘ Reproach me for my warning. I 
ean bear it. Be blind if you will. Be not only blind, but ungrateful. 
Yes, | say again—ungrateful. You cannot, or you will net see what I 
have wrought in your behalf. To what purpose have I clipped the wings, 
and tamed the courage of this aspirer, if you, you, who of all persons 
should be least willing to support bim, should actually lend your aid to 
forward bis unworthy views! Granby, if you have still a hope of that 
which is dearest to your heart, be cautious ere you banish it for ever. 
Look atme. | not only can, but will assist you. 1 have the viper in my 
toils. I can check him—crus!: him—nay, I can track him in bis course 
of slander—| can blight his villainous projects—lI can baffle the insidious 
go-between; I, and | alone: and the gain and the triumph shall be yours— 
all through my means shall be cleared—Caroline shall learn to detest the 
creature who deceives her now, and you shall be restored, through me, to 
more than ali her former love.” 

Granby turned away his face, to conceal the powerful conflict of his 
feelings 

‘“‘ Dear Granby,” pursued Tyrrel, ‘‘do not hesitate. Second my plans 
to aid your happiness. Leave this reptile to his fate. Sbow your firm- 
ness, and by one bold act confound a villain, and spare the errors of a mis- 
guided relation—misguided, Granby—I say it with sorrow—but one who 
still preserves that warm friendship which be felt for you in happier days.” 

The struggle in Granby’s mind was evident; and Tyrrel greedily watch- 
ed iis workings. Once his resolution almost failed bum; but principle re- 
sumed its force. 

*“* Peace, tempter! peace,” he said—‘* Oh, God!” he inwardly ejaculat- 
ed, ‘‘iorgive me if | wavered. Tyrrel, it is in vain you urge me—I have 
a duty to perform, and I trust in Heaven | shall not desert it. Speak no 
longer against Courtenay—I will suppose him all that is treacherous—but 
his vices, his follies, do not excuse your shameful practices. You have 
wronged? him—ruined him—and he shall be redressed. 1 know not—I 
care not what he is—he may have loaded me with a thousand injuries, but 
he was my friend, and I will save him.” 

Tyrrel bit his lip, and turned away. ‘ How will you save him?” said 
he tauntingly. 

‘“* By obtaining redress. Tyrrel, [ am still firm to my purpose. I do not 
kpow to what extent you have plundered him; but, be it what it may, I 
here demand that through me you restore the whole.” 

** And what if | refuse?” said Tyrrel. 

‘* Public exposure will be the consequence. Before another day is past 
{ shall publish your conduct to the world.” 

‘** And who will believe you?” 

‘* Many, Tyrrel, many. A week hence I should have thought that no. 
body would believe the tale; but I have since learned, and it was a pain- 
ful bearing, that there are those who already suspect you of dishonest 
practices, and would eagerly receive such confirmations of their worst 
suspicions. Your character totters—a word of mine can destroy it,—and 
shail, unless you comply. To-day, Sir, this very day, | gained an insight 
which | little expected. Do you remember Aithorp?—ay, Althorp, alias 
Wilkins?” 

_ Tyrrel started, and a deep burning flush of guilt passed hastily across 
his countenance. 

‘** 1 shall say no more of him,” said Granby. ‘I only mention him to 
show that I at length know you. Deceit and evasion are now useless. 
Choose, therefore—redress, or public infamy.” 
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Tyrrel visibly trembled. ‘One moment,” said he, and, approaching 
the table, poured a smali quantity of laudanum from the phial. Granby 
looked at him with dread, as he raised the horrid beverage to his lips. Tyr- 
rel remarked his look of horror. ‘ Do you think I am going to poison 
myself?” said he, with a ghastly smile of derision. ‘I am not come to 
that yet. Your health,” he added, nodding to Granby, before he drank 
it, with an expression of countenance that made him shudder. He then 
paced several times across the room, as if endeavouring to regain compo- 
sure. At length, in a calm and altered tone, he again addressed him. 

‘* Granby, my father is the head of your house. In me you will disho- 
nour the representative of your family. Do not, if you havestill remain- 
ing any generous pride of ancestry, do not stain it with reproach. In me 
it has been grievously disgraced ; but, oh, Granby! by all of great and no- 
ble that ever has adorned your name, do not aggravate the evil by giving 
publicity to my offence.” 

“‘ Tyrrel, it is useless to pursue these arguments. Dear to me as is the 
honour of my family, it cannot weigh against my duty; and if you compel 
me to reveal its shame, on your head be the infamy. My course is taken, 
and shall not be relinquished. 1 demand for Courtenay full restitution of 
all that you have won from him this night, and on that condition only will 
I be silent on all that has passed.” 

‘** And will you be silent on that condition?’’ asked Tyrrel. 

“1 will.” 

«¢ Promise solemnly,” said Tyrrel. 

“© 7 do.” | 

*¢ Then you shall have what you require.” 

He then went to the bureau from which he had taken the pistols, and 
searched for the guilty proofs of his success, Granby, meanwhile, afflicted 
and harrassed with the recent conflict, sat down at the table, leaning for- 
ward, his face buried in his hands, painfully recalling the past scene of this 
eventful night. 

Tyrrel now approached the table, and laid before him, in dogged silence, 
the evening’s spoil, consisting of cash, notes, drafts, and engagements, in 
Courtenay’s hand, to pay immense sums, specified on the paper, by post 
obit bonds on his grandfather’s estate. The magnitude of these sums struck 
Granby with astonishment and indignation; and he could not help suspect- 
ing that Courtenay had been maddened by intoxication before he could 
have been brought to put his hand to that which would render him for life 
a beggar. : 

** Are these all?” said Granby, laying his hand upon them. 

** Are you not satisfied?” was the answer. 

‘Not yet. I demand an acknowledgment, in your hand writing, that 
you have no further claim to any sums yet unpaid, that may have been won 
by you from Courtenay.” 

Tyrrel answered only by a glance of unutterable rage—wrote the re- 
quired acknowledgment—and saw it also signed by Granby. 


In the sequel we find that Tyrrel is a natural child of lord 
Malton, who had palmed him upon the world for the legiti- 
mate heir of his title. On the discovery of this fraud and 
the death of the peer, Henry Granby succeeds to this title 
and the estate connected with it. Courtenay, restored to rea- 
son and his fortune, falls in love with Caroline, and learns 
who is the true object of her affections. He brings about an 
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explanation of the misunderstanding which has so long per- 
plexed them, and the whole concludes with one or two melan- 
choly deaths and as many happy marriages. 

The first volume is rather tedious on account of the undue 
proportion of flippant chit chat which it contains; but the in- 
terest rises in the second volume, and most novel-readers will 
read to the end without being weary. 


CONSPIRACY OF ARNOLD, &c. 


[The following translation of the above mentioned pam- 
phlet is copied from the ninth volume of the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, where it is said to be taken from an Ame- 
rican publication. As it is the best account of one of the 
most remarkable incidents in our revolution, the reader will 
not be deterred, by its length, from the perusal of the whole 
of it. ‘“ From the French critics,” says the editor of the 
Register, “ it has received the highest praises, and by one of 
them it is placed on a level with St. Real’s celebrated master- 
piece, the Conjuration de Venise.’ The author was in this 
country at the time of Arnold’s defection, and enjoyed abun- 
dant opportunities to make his narrative correct, We shall 
add to it, an account of the life of the traitor, subsequent to 
that period. It will afford another illustration of the remark, 
that however well the treason may be received, the instru- 
ment of it will be despised. The latter part of Arnold’s ca- 
reer was that of a vagabond; and his infamy is signalized in 
the archives of the British nation, by a pension to his chil- 
dren. ] 

Among the American generals, Benedict Arnold was one 
of the most distinguished. Born in Connecticut of obscure 
parents, he received the education suitable to a humble con- 
dition. The occupations of his youth were not fitted to pre- 
pare him for the functions which he was called to exercise 
in the sequel. At first, a dealer in horses, he sustained losses 
in this trade. Eager for renown, greedy of money, the trou- 
bles of his country inspired him with the hope of acquiring 
fame and fortune by the profession of arms. He soon won 
a high military reputation. His impatience for wealth was 
not so easily gratified. 

Washington, encouraged by secret advices that the Cana- 


dians were inclined to make part of the Union, projected the 
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surprise of Quebec. This hazardous undertaking required 
leaders at once active, vigilant, bold, and inflexibly patient. 
He committed it to Montgomery and colonel Arnold, as the 
most capable. He exhorted them, with extreme earnestness, 
to treat the Canadians as friends, as fellow-citizens, and to 
punish severely the least irregularities of the soldiery. Ar- 
nold began his march in the month of September. He con- 
ducted his small force through deserts which man had never 
before penetrated. The river of Kennebeck had overflown 
its banks. He crossed it in swimming, or on rafts). Unknown 
streams presented a new obstacle; he diverted their course. 
The snow fell in abundance;—a few hours of sun during the 
day were insufficient to thaw the ice formed in the long and 
severe nights of the northern autumn, nothing could arrest 
his progress. He was always in the van with the pioneers 
who cut open the road in this wild country; and at the end of 
each march, had arrived before the enemy knew of his ap- 
proach. He thus putin practice a maxim which he was fond of 
repeating: “‘ In war, expedition is equivalent with strength.” 

The last division, conducted by a man ‘less resolute and 
persevering than himself, returned; while he, at the head of 
the two first, sustained the courage of the soldiers, who were 
exhausted by fatigue, hunger, and every species of suffering. 
After two months of toil, all impediments were overcome, 
and he encamped before the fortress; but with a band so much 
enfeebled, that he was obliged to await the arrival of Mont- 
gomery who approached by another route. Montgomery died 
gloriously in an assault made on the 31st December; Arnold 
was severely wounded in the leg, and forced to convert the 
siege inte a blockade: he was not, however, to be daunted by 
any reverse. From the bed to which his wound confined him, 
he infused into the little army, the command of which had 
now devolved upon him, his own spirit of determination and 
confidence. The enterprise failed; the courage and intelli- 
gence which he exhibited throughout, placed him neverthe- 
less in the first class of American officers. 

He served with better fortune and still greater distinction, 
in the subsequent campaigns; and bore a considerable part in 
the successes of that in which Burgoyne and his army were 
made prisoners, He fought with his usual intrepidity in the 
engagement which immediately preceded the capitulation. 
The first to throw himself into the entrenchments of the ene- 
my, he was animating his troops by his example, when a ball 
shattered the leg already wounded at the siege of Quebec. 
As he was borne from the ranks to his tent, he still issued 
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orders for the continuance of the assault. His rivals (for he 
had them at an early period) accused him of entangling him- 
self rashly in perilous situations; but they were constrained 
to admit, that his rapid discernment supplied him, in the 
midst of danger, with the surest expedients, and that suc- 
cess always justified his boldness. The admiration of his 
fellow-citizens kept pace with his services, and the heart the 
most passionately enamoured of glory might have been satis- 
fied with that which so early attached to his name. 

It might be thought that a sentiment so pure and exalted 
could not lodge in the same breast with an insatiable avidity 
for riches, which would seek gratification by any means how- 
ever vile. These two impulses, however, alternately govern- 
ed Arnold. The prospect of a rich booty, the hope of a gain 
even the most sordid, stimulated him so powerfully, that, to 
obtain them, he would brave perils greater than those he 
might be willing to encounter for the increase of his fame. 
A bad manager of ill-gotten wealth, he squandered it at once 
in frivolous expenses, or mere ostentation. Montreal, the 
second city of Canada, was, under his command, a scene of 
injustice and rapacity. His soldiers, as happens uniformly, 
imitated the example of their chief. Instead of ingratiating 
the cause of liberty with the Canadians, by blandishment and 
protection, he jmposed the most galling yoke upon them; and 
his victims, treated like a conquered people, had long since 
abandoned the design of espousing the confederation. Thus 
he lost for his country by his avarice, what he had won for 
her by his valour. 

His wounds were not healed, and until he recovered, he 
could be invested only with some stationary command, Wash- 
ington, though he detested his vices, did not wish to leave 
idle, talents so distinguished. The English having evacuated 
Philadelphia, he eagerly seized this occasion to employ them; 
and directed Arnold to take possession of that city with some 
troops of the Pennsylvania-line;—a delicate charge fora man 
so prone to extend his powers, and define them according to 
his interests! It was not long before he displayed in this 
city a magnificence as foreign to the habits of the country, 
as it was unseasonable in the midst of the calamities of war. 
He occupied the house of Penn, the descendant of him whose 
virtues have endeared his name to the Pennsylvanians; and 
furnished it with a sumptuousness very opposite to the prin- 
ciples of that legislator: he even lodged in it the French en- 
voy and all his suite on their arrival. From this time, too, 
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he began to profess an extraordinary attachment to the French, 
and an unrivalled zeal for the alliance. 

The magnitude of his expenses by no means suited his 
private fortune, and embarrassment soon followed. To re- 
trench this idle luxury, to curtail his establishment, would 
have implied a degree of imprudence in the conduct of his 
private affairs, and he was too vain to make this admission. 
He preferred practising, in one of the states of the union, the 
same vexations which had rendered his authority odious te 
the Canadians. Under pretence of the wants of the army, 
he forbade the shopkeepers to sell or buy; he then put their 
goods at the disposal of his agents, and caused them after- 
wards to be re-sold with a profit. At one moment, he pros- 
tituted his authority to enrich his accomplices; at the next, 
squabbled with them about the division of the prey. His 
country had overlooked his rapine and injustice, as long as 
they had for object a foreign people. But they were no longer 
to be borne when exercised at home. The patience of his 
new victims was soon exhausted, and they had recourse to 
the courts of justice. But, with his military authority as his 
shield, he set at defiance both justice and the laws. 

He found, however, another antagonist in the president of 
the executive council of Pennsylvania, a man of a firm and 
upright character. This magistrate, after having endeavoured 
in vain to repress the overweening and predatory spirit of 
Arnold, laid before Congress a list of the grievances of the 
state against him, and this assembly appointed a committee 
to inquire into the subject. Arnold replied, and the arro- 
gance which he indulged both in his writings and discourse, 
only served to irritate his adversaries the more, while it ali- 
enated his judges. Some members of congress were of opi- 
nion that he should be suspended from his military functions, 
until the investigatior of his public conduct were brought to 
issue. But the accusation preferred against him was become 
an affair of party, and he had influence enough to cause this 
proposition to be set aside. He even pretended that the pre- 
sident, his accuser, persecuted him through hatred and envy, 
and he found some few not unwilling to believe him. In 
truth, to the eyes of persons of lax morals, justice and firm- 
ness too often wear the character of harshness and passion. 

It has been said that the most violent among his enemies 
laboured to induce his soldiers to bear testimony against him: 
and even, that a promise of pardon, on this condition, was 
made to such as were his accomplices. But his vices had not 
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impaired their attachment, and no one of them would consent 
to accuse him. 

Meanwhile, after the committee of congress and “ the 
joint committee of the general assembly and council of Penn- 
sylvania” had held several conferences, they concurred in a 
series of resolutions to be moved to Congress. The friends 
of Arnold in this body then declared themselves openly. It 
has been alleged, (although never proved,) that they had some 
relations of interest with him. We know positively that many 
of the delegates leaned towards indulgence; but of these se- 
veral were influenced only by the consideration of the great 
services which the accused had rendered his country, 

After much animated discussion, the resolutions proposed 
were adopted by a great majority. They were to this effect, 

Resolved, That unanimity and harmony between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States in congress assembled, and 
each’ state individually, has been, under God, the happy 
means of our past success, and the only sure foundation 
whereon to rest our future hopes of terminating the contest 
with Great Britain with honour and advantage. 

That congress is highly sensible of the importance and 
services of the state of Pennsylvania in the present contest, 
and regard with sincere concern and regret, every event which 
may tend to lessen the mutual confidence and affection which 
has hitherto subsisted. 

That it is the full intention of congress, on all occasions, 
to manifest the same just and equal attention to the said state 
and authority of Pennsylvania, as to any other state in the 
Union. | 

That any disrespectful and indecent behaviour of any offi- 
cer of any rank, under the appointments of congress, to the 
civil authority of any state in the Union, will be discounte- 
nanced and discouraged: and that a contrary behaviour will 
be considered as one of the surest means to recommend any 
officer to thé favour and notice of congress. 

That the complaints against general Arnold be transmitted 
to his excellency the commander-in-chief in order for trial; 
and that the same be duly notified to the executive coun- 
cil: and that they be requested to furnish the commander-in- 
chief with the evidence thereupon in their possession. 

As soon as Arnold could foresee that the resolutions of 
congress would be of this tenor, he resigned the command 
which he held in Philadelphia. 

The court martial appointed to try him, assembled at Mor- 
ristown in the state of New Jersey. The army was encamp- 
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ed at a small distance. Arnold repaired to the camp, and 
employed every artifice of intrigue and persuasion to draw 
over the members of the court to his interests. He avoided 
at first presenting himself before them; but the tribunal was 
as resolute as it was equitable and enlightened. In spite of 
numberless subterfuges, he was compelled to appear, and an- 
swer on each head of accusation. Relying upon effrontery to 


bear him out, he steadily denied every fact which was inca- 


pable of direct proof, or vouched only by public notoriety. 
The following passages of his defence could not fail to be 
recollected at another period. “I am accused of having 
abused my authority in Philadelphia for the purpose of en- 
riching myself,—if this part of the charge is true, I stand 
confessed, in the presence of this honourable court, the vilest 
of men; the blood I have spent in the defence of my country 
will be insufficient to obliterate the stain. On the honour of 
a gentleman and soldier, I declare to gentlemen and soldiers, 
that the charge is false.” 

As to the charges proved, he alleged in extenuation even 
the disorder of his finances; he compared his case to that oi 
the best citizens, impoverished like him by the revolution.— 
But these had generously sacrificed their fortune for the pre- 
servation of liberty, and Arnold had ruined himself by inor- 
dinate luxury, and by the very speculations in which he had 
embarked with a view to become rich. He dreaded nothing 
so much as a decision subversive of that fame which, now 
that he was threatened with the loss of it, he prized aboye 
every other good. But, notwithstanding all his efforts, this 
decision was pronounced on the 20th of January, 1779. It 
condemned him to be reprimanded by the commander-in- 
chief. Congress ratified it, and Washington, having caused 
the culprit to appear before him, performed the task with the 
considerate delicacy which he thought due to so distinguish- 
ed an officer. ‘* Our profession,” said he, “is the chastest 
of all. Even the shadow of a fault tarnishes the lustre of 
our finest achievements. The least inadvertence may rob us 
of the public favour, so hard to be acquired. I reprimand 
you for having forgotten, that, in proportion as you had ren- 
dered yourself formidable to our enemies, you should have 
been guarded and temperate in your deportment towards your 
fellow citizens: exhibit anew those noble qualities which have 
placed you on the list of our most valued commanders. I 
will, myself, furnish you, as far as it may be in my power, 
with opportunities of regaining the esteem of your country.” 

Arnold did not dare to interrupt this address; he retired, 
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and so far from being touched by the marks of sensibility in 
his favour just given by his general, he evinced the keenest 
resentment at a sentence, which he pretended not to have in 
any manner deserved. He quitted the army, and, from this 
day forth, nourished an implacable hatred of the cause which 
he had so brilliantly defended. This sentiment once indulg- 
ed, soon struck deep into his heart, and treason was the fruit 
naturally to be expected. Lost to virtue, the first time he 
hesitated between the fulfilment and the violation of his du- 
ties; he was lost to his country, the instant he could endure 
without horror the idea of betraying her. 

But his resolution was yet held in suspense, by an appre- 
hension of the consequences of so heinous a crime. The 
epithets, every where odious, of traitor and rebel, already 
sounded in his ears. He was about to cast away all the glory 
which his past services had acquired for him at home, and 
these services even, would be crimes in the eyes of those to 
whom he proposed to sell himself and his country. 

At times, in.the bitterness of his despair, retirement and 
obscurity seemed preferable to any thing. But here his mo- 
tives and feelings were quite different from those of Wash- 
ington, when, in withdrawing, twenty years afterwards, from 
public affairs, this illustrious patriot set an example of mo- 
deration so worthy of being admired and followed. The 
young and ambitious Arnold could not taste of glory, with- 
out becoming intoxicated with it; privacy was not for him; 
he was too little master of himself to bear with composure 
the ills of fortune, and remain content, in a small village, 
with the reputation of a good citizen, who had rendered use- 
ful services to his country. He conceived, moreover, the 
idea of taking refuge and hiding his shame among the In- 
dians: and he, who was the enemy of all discipline, admitted 
the hope of bringing them, by means of his superior skill 
and great courage, to respect and obey him; of subjecting 
numerous tribes in succession, and becoming in the end a 
powerful and formidable chief. This visionary plan suggest- 
ed itself in a meeting which he had with the Sachem or chief 
of the Illinois tribe. The Sachem, in proceeding to the camp 
of Washington, happened to take up the same quarters for 
the night as Arnold, who drew him into conversation re- 
specting the customs of his race. A missionary, his compa- 
nion, served as interpreter. Arnold asked, among other 
questions, whether the Indians held slaves. ‘ All the men 
who inhabit our forests, who fish in our lakes, are free,” said 
the Sachem: “ As sgon as a stranger is received among us, 
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he is classed with our warriors. A warrior cannot be a slave, 
and I am not one myself, although I am their chief, and the 
least free of all.” 

The project just mentioned promised no gratification te 
Arnold’s thirst of revenge, and did not long occupy his at- 
tention. As the most sacred ties were soon to be burst asun- 
der at the instigation of this headlong passion, innumerable 
wild schemes offered themselves to his mind, and were suc- 
cessively rejected. In the midst of his irresolution, the idea 
occurred to him of addressing himself to the envoy of France. 
This was the Chevalier de La Luzerne, a man no less esti- 
mable for the ingenuousness and elevation of his character, 
than for the perfect rectitude of his judgment. With these 
qualities, he more completely gained the confidence of con- 
gress, and served his country more usefully than many ne- 
gociators celebrated for their cunning and dexterity would 
have done. He was, besides, unsparing of expense and splen- 
dour, more on account of the post which he filled, than from 
personal inclination or taste. But he was naturally munifi- 
cent, and though his liberalities were devoid of ostentation, 
though he even studied to keep them secret, they were too 
frequent to remain in all instances unknown. 

He had been charmed with the talents and bravery of ‘Ar- 
nold, and took pleasure in testifying a particular predilection 
for him. He thought that, if it were wished to reclaim this 
man, it would be indispensable to recollect only the glorious 
circumstances of his life. He continued, therefore, the same 
line of deportment towards him as before his disgrace, and 
this generosity won the respect and confidence of the general. 

Arnold waited upon him and spoke of the injustice of the 
republic; he descanted upon his disinterestedness—a point 
which truly disinterested men never touch;—he complained 
bitterly of congress, who had sacrificed him to his implacable 
enemies. “ It is,” said he “‘ the animosity ef the government 
of Pennsylvania that has ruined me; and how can such a body 
be resisted, when it suits it to accuse? of what avail in this 
case is the solitary protest of. an innocent individual against 
the clamours and calumnies of the band of panders and pa- 
rasites that swell the train of power? But what better can be 
expected from those who administer our affairs? I admonish 
you that things must continue to grow worse, as long as the 
reins are allowed to remain in such unskilful hands. It is of 
consequence to you, who are the minister of France, to attend 
to this matter. I have shed my blood for my country; she is 
ungrateful. The disorder which the war has occasioned in 
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my private affairs may force me into retirement. I will aban- 
don a profession more onerous than lucrative, if I cannot 
borrow a sum equal to the amount of my debts. The bounty 
of your sovereign would be more agreeable to me than any 
other. It concerns your interests that an American general 
should be secured to you by the ties of gratitude, and I can 
promise you mine, without swerving from my duty as an 
American.” 

La Luzerne could not see, without lively affliction, such 
fine qualities debased by so much meanness. To pay a man 
that he might not desert the cause of his country, appeared 
to the envoy, to be taking away from duty and fidelity their 
principal meirit, To pay him for the reverse was going as 
far as could be allowed even in a negociator not overscru- 
pulous as to his means; but Arnold betrayed so much passion 
and indiscretion, that the wise minister thought he would 
consult the public good in exerting his influence, for the pur- 
pose of inspiring him with other sentiments and dispositions. 

“I wish,” said he, “to meet the confidence which you 
show me, with frankness and reason. You desire a service 
from me which it would be easy for me to perform, but which 
would degrade us‘ both. When the minister of a foreign 
power gives, or, if you will, /ends money, itis usually for the 
purpose of corrupting those who receive it, and converting 
them into the mere creatures of the sovereign whom he re- 
presents; or rather, he corrupts without persuading; he buys 
and does not secure. But the alliance formed between the 
king and the United States is the work of justice and the 
soundest policy; good-will and reciprocal interests are its vi- 
tal principles. My true glory in the mission with which I 
am entrusted, is to accomplish it without intrigue or cabal, 
without parade or intricacy of negociation; without secret 
practices;—by dint only of the conditions of the alliance. 
Hitherto, I have asked nothing of congress which they have 
not immediately done or granted; their foresight has, indeed, 
often anticipated my requests. ‘There is not one of my offi- 
cial measures that the whole world may not know. Judge, 
then, if I ought to render you a mysterious service—you, 
one of the most illustrious men of the United States, and 
whose military abilities make, as it were, part of the public 
estate. What have you to offer us as an equivalent for this 
largess, that would justify us before posterity, for having thus 
tarnished the immortal glory, which the independence of your 
country promises to the French nation, and to her wise and 
generous monarch. I will gratify your wishes, nevertheless, 
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if you can, after receiving my presents, openly acknowledge 
them; but I easily comprehend that this avowal is not medi- 
tated. There remains for me but one observation to make, 
concerning the state of your pecuniary affairs; it is, that your 
friends will be eager to succour you, as soon as you adopt a 
system of order and economy. Of this you may be assured. 

“‘ But, before you leave me, I wish to give you a proof of 
my friendship a thousand times more precious than the gold 
which I deny: I wish to point out to you the means of per- 
petuating the fame you have already acquired, which no doubt 
you wish to increase, and which you will infallibly lose by 
pursuing the unhappy course you are now taking.” 

Surprise and anger were depicted in the countenance of 
Arnold, and his haughty spirit was about to give them vent, 
The minister perceived his emotion, and proceeded thus: 
** Ascribe the austerity and rudeness of my language only to 
the deep interest for your welfare with which your exploits 
have inspired me. I should be more courteous towards a 
man about whom I cared less. I shall continue as I have 
begun; for there are things which honied phrases and feigned 
respect only render more offensive. You threaten your fellow 
citizens with your secession, as a punishment of their ingra- 
titude. The ingratitude of republics, the injustice of mon- 
archs, is the common cry of the ambitious and the discon- 
tented. ‘They find, as you do, that affairs go ill, from the 
moment they cease to take part in them. These complaints 
are not admissible. They should have been made, before 
the estrangements or exclusion of the murmurers. This was 
the time for lamentation, when they might be supposed to 
have in view some valuable end or improvement which they 
were indignant or distressed at not being able to compass. 

“* But I will take for granted that the court-martial dealt 
with you too severely. Still, I say, leave complaining to the 
weak and the cowardly; show by your future conduct that 
you have been truly unexceptionable in your past. Trust to 
time, that faithful friend to virtue; it will work your justifi- 
cation. Be it for others to proclaim that you are innocent; 
they will be credited sooner than you. 

** But, are you entitled to stigmatise those who have ac- 
cused you, as libellers? Look inwards, and say, whether you 
have not been open to censure. Retirement is, in your situa- 
tion, the worst alternative you can embrace. Do you think 
it pardonable, as long as the public dangers exist? And had 
you even the right to withdraw, do you know how much is 
required to make privacy supportable to one who has passed 
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his life in public employments? It is, above every thing, ne- 
cessary to be conscious of having uniformly done all practi- 
cable good, and never intentional evil, in the posts you may 
have filled. Is it you who can affirm, with the complacency 
of conviction, that you have, invariably, i in the discharge of 
your official functions, aimed at the public good’ If you can- 
not do this, shun retirement; you will not have there the re- 
collections indispensable for your comfort. Do you flatter 
yourself that you will have your relations and friends as sym- 
pathising companions? Believe me, those friends are rare 
who seek us out in disgrace, and neglect their own affairs to 
furnish us with consolation. You are young;—you are, as 
it were, only beginning your career. What resources have 
you within yourself to enable you to live apart from the world, 
when old men themselves have so few? Is your mind so in- 
dependent that you will hear, without mortification, of the 
successes of your rivals, and applaud, for the sake of coun- 
try, the good they do without you? The republic is yet in 
her infancy, and you will see her grow in prosperity and hap- 
piness, with the anguish of despair, at not having contributed 
to her prosperity; at not rising with the state. 

‘“‘ Are you unfortunate? Be so with dignity; and if you 
still persist in thinking you must withdraw, I will not dis- 
suade you from your porpose, if it be true that you can—to 
use a strong figure—dissipate the obscurity of your retreat 
by the radiance of an honourable and irreproachable life, 
But rely upon my friendship; let your resentment cool, be- 
fore you take your determination; cherish your ambition, be- 
cause, at your age and with your abilities, it may yet con- 
duct you to noble ends; duty, however, should be its guide. 
Their union constitutes true greatness.” 

This discourse did not subdue aman of so violent and ob- 
stinate a character, and to whom all sober counsel had be- 
come hateful. The embarrassment of his affairs was, indeed, 
such as that private aid would not suffice to extricate him. 
He had, the year before, formed a partnership with some 
owners of privateers, who paid his share of the expenses of 
equipment, and expected to be compensated for their advan- 
ces by his countenance and protection; but the chances were 
adverse in this hazardous game, and iuastead of profits to be 
divided, there were losses to be borne. Arnold, now without 
credit or authority, was no longer for the owners, any more 
than an ordinary partner, They exacted his proportion of 
the loss, and the knowledge of his difficulties only served to 
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render them more urgent in their suit. In this extremity, he 
tried a last resource. 

Congress, at the commencement of the revolution, com- 
mitted an error which proved of great detriment to the finan- 
ces, It entrusted some officers with agencies which had no 
immediate connexion with the business of command or mil- 
itary service. Arnold, the least proper for such trusts, was 
charged with considerable ones, and had heavy accounts to 
regulate for monies and other supplies furnished in the ex- 
pedition to Canada. His claims were large, and the commis- 
sioners to whom they were referred for settlement, reduced 
them to a small amount in comparison. He appealed from 
their decision to congress, which body, far from answering 
his wishes, pronounced that the commissioners had shown 
more lenity than rigour in the liquidation of his accounts. 

Disappointed in all his expectations, Arnold took, at last 
and irrevocably, the determination to betray his country. This 
project now monopolized his thoughts. In revolving the 
means of carrying it into prompt execution, he studied par- 
ticularly those which might render the crime so useful to 
England, that it must be viewed as a service, calling, by its 
importance and brilliancy, for an entire oblivion of his share 
in the revolt of the colonies. He wished to be regarded as a 
subject returned to his allegiance, and worthy of the hon- 
ourable rewards due to faithful and virtuous citizens. 

As a first step, the British commanders were to be made 
acquainted with his discontent, but in so guarded a manner, 
as to leave a retreat open, in case the offers which might be 
made to him, should not prove satisfactory. Particular cir- 
cumstances facilitated the communications between them. 

In those revolutions which subvert established authority 
with violence, or suddenly transform the constitution or gov- 
ernment of a state, nothing is more common than to see de- 
serters from one side to the other. Some think themselves 
ill-requited for their fidelity; others for their rebellion. Some 
view with jealousy the advancement of their rivals; others 
dread the overthrow of their party, and look wistfully to- 
wards that which they have been so unlucky or improvident 
as not to prefer: all do not push forward with the same per- 
severance, and an equally sure step, in the slippery path on 
which they have entered; many trip and fall. 

We have less, however, of indecision or inconstancy 
among the founders of the republic of the United States. 
The royalists and the republicans separated at first; and when 
each party had declared itself, there was scarcely an instance of 
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defection from either. It is true, that whole sects, such as that 
of the quakers, kept entirely aloof from the war, and the re- 
publicans acquiesced in their seeming neutrality; well as- 
sured, however, that the hearts of most of them were with 
the enemy. Although born in the colonies, some of these re- 
ligionists existed there as a foreign tribe, insulated, and con- 
soling themselves for their privations with the exepectation 
of a deliverer. Other families, not restrained in the same 
manner by pious scruples, cherished the same attachment for 
England; and so great was the prevailing moderation of spi- 
rit, that they were tolerated in the bosom of the republic. 
Those who governed it foresaw that, in the end, dissimula- 
tion would be of no use to the malcontents; that their regrets 
must gradually subside, and even their hopes disappear be- 
fore the general will, and under the empire of laws approv- 
ed by all the rest of the citizens. 

The majority of the disaffected, called tories, were there- 
fore left unmolested in the possession of their property, the 
enjoyment of their preference for the old order of things, 
the indulgence of their inveterate habits and the practice of 
their professions. They were merely shut out from public 
employment, and thought sufficiently disabled and punished 
by this exclusion. 

The rest, insignificant as to number, persisted along time, 
from false views of interest, in rejecting the overtures of 
the wise and moderate, who believed that nothing could jus- 
tify an injustice; but considered it, at the same time, if im- 
pressed with the seal of law, necessity, and time, as having 
become irrevocable, and open to reparation only through the 
efforts and common sacrifices of the whole community. 

It was from one of the disaffected families that Arnold se- 
lected his wife. He loved her with passionate fondness, and 
she deserved his attachment by her virtues, and the solidity 
of her understanding. In addition to these advantages, she 
possessed an extraordinary share of beauty, distinguishable 
even in a country where nature has been prodigal of her fa- 
vours to the sex. A considerable time before this marriage, 
when Philadelphia was still in the hands of the enemy, the 
relatives of the lady had given an eager welcome to the Bri- 
tish commanders. Their aversion for the revolution was well 
known. It was therefore a matter of surprise that Arnold 
should thus connect himself with this family; but the Ameri- 
cans then enjoyed their rights with the temperance that best 
hecomes liberty, and he was pledged to the republic by se 
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many services rendered and benefits received, that the alli- 
ance gave umbrage to no one. 

The wisest of the revolutionary leaders had the habit of 
remarking, that, in politics, the opinions of men alone de- 
served attention;—that women, if they made good wives 
and mothers, should be left at full liberty in all other matters. 
The doctrine seemed to have no inconvenience, because the 
greater part of the women of America were sincerely attach- 
ed to the revolution, and had proved this attachment in a 
multitude of instances. Still, at so critical a juncture, the 
moderation of this policy bordered on imprudence, and the 
marriage of Arnold may be enumerated among the causes 
of the pervertion of his first feelings towards his country. 

The leaders of the disaffected had, thenceforward, free ac- 
eess to him; he learned, insensibly, to listen to their mur- 
murs and regrets;—soon, he began to reprove with them the 
conduct of the republicans; to applaud that of England, and 
to condemn in every particular the alliance with France. 
His new friends exorted him to some brilliant deed of re- 
venge, that should efface the outrage which he had suffered 
by the sentence of the court-martial. They told him that 
the affectation of neglect with which he was treated was so 
much the more injurious, as there was, perhaps, no one more 
worthy than himself of being invested with the supreme 
command. “ If any thing,” would they add,“ could drive 
so able an officer, as you are, to despair, it were the necessi- 
ty of obeying the orders of a general, who furnishes, daily, 
new proofs of the mediocrity of his talents. Look to other 
auspices for an opportunity of displaying your valour and 
enlarging your fame.” 

The sound judgment of Washington, his steadiness and 
ability, had long since elevated him above all his rivals, and 
far beyond the reach of envy. His enemies still laboured 
however, to fasten upon him, as a general, the reproach of 
mediocrity. It is true, that the military career of this great 
man is not marked by any of those achievements which seem 
prodigious, and of which the splendour dazzles and aston- 
ishes the universe; but sublime virtues, unsullied with the 
least stain, are a species of prodigy. His conduct, through- 
out the whole course of this war, invariably attracted and 
deserved the veneration and confidence of his fellow citi- 
zens. The good of his country was the sole end of his ex- 
ertions—never personal glory. He has been charged with 
allowing his opinions to undergo, towards the close of his 
life, a change which some have ascribed to the weakness of 
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age; others to resentment for a heavy affront. As for me, I 
speak only of things of which [ was a witness. In war and 
in peace, Washington is, in my eye, the most perfect raodel 
that can be offered to those who would devote themselves to 
the service of their country, and assert the cause of liberty. 

As soon as the English commander was apprised of the 
dispositions which Arnold discovered, he spared no pains to 
consummate his defection, and despatched emissaries charg- 
ed with such offers as were most likely to determine a man, 
whose hesitation was only about the means and conditions. 

Certain of his proceedings about this period, which were 
afterwards noted, warrant the supposition, that he at first 
meant to tamper with some of his brother officers; but re- 
linquished this design on more mature reflection. The con- 
spirator who admits confidants, gives himself masters; and 
has every thing to fear from them— indiscretion, weakness, 
remorse. He usually associates with himself, men who have 
no other gage to offer than their vices, their avarice, and 
the derangement of their affairs. Such persons may, indeed, 
be able to close their hearts to friendship, conjugal and pa- 
ternal tenderness, filial piety, gratitude, and patriotism. But 
can he expect from them that fidelity, that courage, that con- 
stancy, that kind of probity, which is indispensible even in 
conspiracies; that mastery of the passions which is so rare- 
ly found in alliance even with the loftiest virtue? Most con- 
spiracies have, indeed, failed rather through the treachery 
of accomplices, than from defects in the plan, or injudicious 
arrangements on the part of the leader. 

How many advantages, on the contrary, does he not en- 
joy, who confines the secret of his plot to his own bosom! 
He hastens, or retards the execution of it, at his pleasure; 
he has neither traitors nor cowards to fear and watch. He 
has, it is true, a heavier task to perform; but he runs less 
danger. He is the more easy, as those whom he employs in 
the promotion of his scheme, second him unwittingly, and 
inspire others, by their example, with the security which 
they manifest. He will discover his purpose, then only, when 
things are so far advanced, that even the most timorous shall 
be constrained to follow him, and shall not dare recede a 
Single step. 

Arnold, though resolved to have no confidant among his 
fellow citizens, revealed his final determination to his wife, 
who was but too well inclined to approve. His next concern 
was, to have it safely conveyed to the general of the enemy. 
Too wary and suspicious to commit himself to the discre- 
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tion of the English emissaries who frequented his house, 
he took good care that nothing of his real intentions should 
be divined by these subaltern agents. There was, at New 
York, a man whom he thought he could trust without risk, 
This was Charles Beverly Robinson, an American by birth. 
He held the post of colonel in the British army; but his land- 
ed property, and all his fortune, lay within the United States. 
His mansion even, by which the great river Hudson flowed, 
was included in the American lines, and situated three miles 
lower than the forts, upon the opposite bank. The command- 
ing officers of West Point, having found it deserted, had 
made it their quarters. 

Arnold wrote to this officer, that the ingratitude of his 
country, and other considerations to be afterwards discles- 
ed, had produced a change in his political sentiments; that 
he aspired to merit thenceforward the favour of the king; 
that he could render signal services; and wished to enter in- 
to a correspondence on the subject with sir Henry Clinton. 

This overture was well received, and, a direct communi- 
cation with the English general being established, it was 
agreed that Arnold should dissemble, with the utmost care, 
his discontent; that he should make every effort to obtain a 
command from general Washington;—that as soon as he suc- 
ceeded, he should consult with sir Henry Clinton as to his 
ulterior movements, and be guided by the instructions which 
would be given to him, 

From this time, in fact, he entirely altered his manner and 
language. He affected to have forgotten the affront of the 
reprimand, and pretended to feel a more lively attachment 
than ever to the cause of independence. 

Congress had just been informed, by the chevalier de la 
Luzerne, of the sailing of the French army, under the com- 
mand of count de Rochambeau, and the most profound se- 
crecy had been enjoined upon the whole assembly. This was 
not, however, universally observed; and Arnold heard the 
news, with the attention it merited, from an inconsiderate 
member. A knowledge of the plan of operations arranged for 
the campaign, was of great importance to the success of his 
schemes. He presumed that it must be deposited with the 
envoy of France. Although he had abstained from visiting 
him, after the repulse of which I have spoken,he was not 
ignorant that the minister continued to bear him much good 
will; and he had no difficulty in procuring an interview~ 

Arnold told him that he hoped the arrival, now expected, 
of the French army, would bring the war to a speedy con- 
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clusion; and then veiling his curiosity under the appearances 
of a very natural solicitude for the success of the expedi- 
tion, he tried every means to learn where the army would 
debark, and when it would form a junction with that of 
Washington. 

To questions more adroit than modest, the envoy replied 
at first, with a mixture of frankness and reserve, “I talk of 
these matters only with the committees whom congress ap- 
points to confer with me.” But he added, that the plan of 
operations would be settled in a conference between the 
commander-in-chief and the French general, and that com- 
missioners who left France before the army, had just arriv- 
ed, and announced to him that the squadron must have sail- 
ed a few weeks after their departure. This last revelation 
would have been, perhaps, ill-timed and unnecessary, even 
if made to a friend worthy of confidence. For Arnold, it 
was a precious discovery, although seemingly of little im- 
portance. It determined him to precipitate his defection. 

The country through which the Hudson flows, was the 
principal theatre of the war. A station in this quarter 
would, he thought, best answer his purpose. He was well 
acquainted with the localities. He examined with minute at- 
tention, in what spot, by what operations, he could most ben- 
eficially second the enterprises of the British, and which 
was the most important position to betray into their hands. 
When his plan was once fixed, his confidence in the resour- 
ces of his genius made him sure of success. 

The Hudson, which is also called the Nerth River, takes 
its rise near the frontiers of Canada, in mountains inhabited by 
savage tribes, who were then enemies of the Americans, 
and formidable for their craft and ferocity. ‘The river has 
a wide and deep bed. Frigates, and even stouter ships, can 
ascend as high as within twenty leagues of Albany, at a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred and fifty miles from the sea. 
At this point rocks impede the navigation for large vessels. 
The river traverses the state of New York, and divides the 
territory lying to the east of Pennsylvania into two parts 
unequal in surface, but mutually dependent in time of war. 
Several cities have been built on its banks. Saratoga, conse- 
crated by the defeat of Burgovne, is onlv at a small distance, 

Among the cities, I should notice Albany, inhabited by 
families from all parts of Europe, who had not lost their vers 
nacular languages; and Hudson, then just beginning to rise, 
and which a few years have enlarged to a considerable city. 
You remarked also, on the left, the beautiful seat of the. 
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Livingston family, whose virtues and intelligence ministered 
so usefully to the cause of independence. The river forms a 
vast and convenient port before the city of New York, and, 
a little below, empties itself into the sea. 

The present aspect of this country verifies the glowing 
prediction made by congress to the people of the Union, at 
an epoch when the posture of affairs was such as to beget a 
general discouragement. “ Every country, if free and culti- 
vated, will produce as many inhabitants as it can contain. 
Hence we may form some idea of the future population of 
these states. Extensive wildernesses, now scarcely known or 
explored, remain yet to be cultivated; and vast lakes and riv- 
ers, whose waters have for ages rolled in silence and obscu- 
rity to the ocean, are yet to hear the din of industry, become 
subservient to commerce, and boast delightful villages, gild- 
ed spires, and spacious cities, rising on their banks.” 

If the English could have made themselves masters of the 
Hudson, they would have cut off the communication between 
the two banks, and operating upon one or the other at their 
choice, would have found the Americans reduced to half 
their force, wherever they might have attacked them. On 
one side of the river were the arsenals and the park of ar- 
tillery; on the other, magazines, and stores of every descrip- 
tion. On the east, the country, abundant in cattle, was ill-pro- 
vided with grain; on the west, grain only was to be found; 
so that it became impossible to maintain an army for more 
than three months, on either side, without a ready commu- 
nication with the other. 

During the preceding campaign, the British ascended the 
river freely in their armed ships, and it required such im- 
mense works to obstruct the navigation, that they believed 
congress to be little disposed to undertake, and still less able 
to execute them. 

The arrival of the army of French auxiliaries admonish- 
ed the English commanders, however, that a great crisis was 
approaching, and that they had been guilty of a capital error, 
but too common, in omitting to push the war with the utmost 
vigour from the commencement. 

Washington, on his part, had formed the project of shut- 
ting up the British in New York, and he could not accom- 
plish it, without first excluding them from the Hudson. En- 
gineers of great skill had been sent to him by the French 
government. He commissioned them to survey the banks of 
the river, upon a line of twenty leagues, in ascending above 
New York. They ascertained that the most advantageous 
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position for his purpose was at West Point. This is the name 
of a hill situate on the west side; it is composed of huge 
crags, and blocks of stone; which nature has heaped fantas- 
tically, one upon the other. It protrudes into the middle of 
the river, impels its waters upon the opposite bank, and nar- 
rows it to less than half a mile in breadth. According to 
some, this rock might, formerly, have extended entirely 
across. Whether the Hudson, in progress of time, forced a 
passage through the mighty mass, or the opening were ef- 
fected by some other agency, the waters which, from their 
source, flow from north to south, are suddenly diverted into 
a deep and narrow bed, and form a sort of half-cincture 
about the point; taking then their original direction, they fill, 
as far as New York, a channel worn by ages, and in many: 
parts a league and a half wide. 

New York was, at this time, in the hands of the British, 
who had assembled there, the greatest part of their troops. 
The fortress of West Point, unrivalled in importance dur- 
ing the war,is distant twenty leagues from this city. The 
cliff on which it stands, rests against a lofty ridge, broken 
into small eminences that form a kind of amphitheatre; it is 
washed below by the river, and terminates above in a plateau, 
upon which the principal works are constructed. ‘The most 
considerable of these bears the name of the American gene- 
ral Clinton. The declivity is exceedingly steep nearly all 
around, and the only side on which the enceinte is accessi- 
ble was thickly palisaded and defended by batteries. An es- 
calade, the sole mode of carrying the works, could not be 
attempted but with extreme hazard. There are several re- 
doubts upon the eminences which command fort Clinton, 
and one of them is called after Putnam, a general renowned 
for feats of extraordinary prowess. ‘These redoubts covered 
each other, the garrisons and the ammunition-stores were 
under casements which no bombardment could affect. ‘The 
works were, in part, hewn in the rock, and partly construct- 
ed with enormous trunks of trees felled on the spot; they 
communicated by defiles. It was a group of strong-holds, 
connected by a common system of defence; and it might 
have been apprehended, that, with this complicate arrange- 
ment, there would be no security for the lower forts, if an 
enemy succeeded in making himself master of the upper; 
but the ruggedness of the grounds, thick woods, and nume- 
rous abattis, rendered the transport of artillery impractica- 
ble, and common prudence would forbid an assailant to en- 
tangle himself in the defiles. 
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These impregnable fortifications would not, of themselves, 
have commanded the navigation of the river. Another kind 
of work had therefore been added. Constitution-Island di- 
vides the bed of the Hudson unequally, at the bend which 
it makes before West Point, and the western branch is noth- 
ing more than a shallow, marshy bottom. The island is a pile 
of bare rocks; the approach was defended by batteries on a 
level with the water, and the glacis formed in the rock might 
bid defiance to trenches. A heavy chain cramped into the 
rocks of the island at one end, and at the other into those of 
West Point, and supported at intervals by buoys, stretched 
across the angle made by the river, and formed an effectual 
bar. 

This chain was in some sort the centre and bulwark of all 
the defences, and the other works which covered the two 
banks of the river at its bend, were destined to protect it. 
Twenty pieces of heavy ordnance discharging grape, men- 
anced those who should attempt to cut a link, and would 
have sunk their boats in a few moments. The trial might be 
made by means of a vessel beaked with iron, and driven 
against it with the whole impetus of wind and tide; but the 
chain moving upon a roller at one end, would lengthen and 
grow slack; the shock being thus broken, the chain stiffened 
again, and the vessel turned aside, must be stranded on one 
or the other shore, and remain exposed to the fire of the bat- 
teries, many of which could be brought to bear at the same 
time upon all points of this strait. These forts were provid- 
ed with all necessary munitions, and defended by four thou- 
sand men. They had been built in the course of a single 
year, and—what is worthy of remark—at no expense. Sol- 
diers, who received no pay, had raised them with their cwn 
hands; French engineers had superintended the execution of 
their own plans,—in the utmost detail, and without any 
emolument whatever. What salary could have vied with the 
honour of being thus useful! 

When these works were finished, the English became sen- 
sible, though too late, that they should not have left their 
enemy either the means or the leisure to construct them. 
They were not ina situation to carry them by open force, 
and must renounce offensive operations, while the river con- 
tinued impassable so near to New York. 

Arnold aimed at the chief command of this important 
post. He was not unconcious that a general who sells him- 
self to the enemy, forfeits, in that instant, whatever glory, 
esteem, or fame he may have earned; that his laurels are 
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blasted by his treason, and that the nation who buys him, 
looks rather to the extent of the injury which she inflicts on 
her adversary, than to the value of the acquisition which 
she herself makes. He could not consent to be received as a 
deserter; and since he must despair of being able to carry 
over with him, even a single battalion of the army, he con- 
cluded to betray into the hands of the British all the forts 
of West-Point, with their garrisons, and the arms and im- 
mense stores which were deposited there; for, fc .. Clinton 
contained, besides the ammunition necessary for its own de- 
fence, the stock of pewder of the whole army, lodged in 
one of its vaults. 

The command of the fort had been entrusted to general 
Howe, an officer of tried courage, but of limited capacity, 
and who could be employed elsewhere, without inconveni- 
ence to the service. The wounds of Arnold did not as yet 
allow him to mount on horseback;—they did not disqualify 
him, however, for conducting the defence of a citadel. 
He had early secured the patronage of some of the leading 
men of the state of New York. Although the laws of that 
state enforce a complete equality of rights, there are still 
families who possess much influence, and a kind of patri- 
cian dignity acquired by merit and talents, a more liberal ed- 
ucation, an independent fortune, and hereditary services. It 
is an actual nobility in a country where we suppose none to 
exist; but it descends to the son only with the virtues of the 
father. 

Livingston, then a member of congress, wrote to the com- 
mander in chief recommending Arnold for this post. Gen. 
Schuyler repaired to camp, from his residence in Albany, in 
order to support this recommendation. Washington knew 
that Arnold had made no effort to retrieve his character, 
since the reprimand; he showed therefore, at first, some re- 
pugnance to employ him; and, when Schuyler persisted in 
his solicitations, said to him—* I cannot easily give my con- 
fidence to a man of so bad a reputation.” —* Recollect,” an- 
swered Schuyler, “ that, in revolutions, we have it not al- 
ways in our power to cull from among immaculate men. Such 
as Arnold, faulty as they are, may render important services. 
There is, besides, danger in leaving them to themselves, and 
in idleness. It would be safer to overlook good men.” He 
showed Washington, at the same time, a letter in which Ar- 
nold expressed a strong desire to be relieved from his state 
of inaction, and to render new services to his country. 

The commander in chief, thus importuned, finished by 
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saying, “‘ The campaign is about to be opened; our army is 
to advance very near to New York; we shall leave West 
Point behind us, this post will be of great importance, and a 
few invalids will be sufficient to guard it. I think that such 
a station will not suit the enterprising character of Arnold. 
Moreover, there are no degrees in confidence: It must be giv- 
en, particularly in war, entire, or not at all. I know his tal- 
ents, and if I consent to employ them, I could wish it to be 
in attacking, and not awaiting the enemy. I desire to con- 
verse with him, and make other propositions. However, if he 
continues to prefer West Point, he will not experience a re- 
fusal.”’ 

Arnold, when made acquainted with this reply, anxiously 
dissembled the joy which it gave him. He proceeded to the 
camp, and thanked the commander in chief for his confidence, 
without evincing, however, any extraordinary satisfaction. 
“I wish,” said Washington, “to place you ina situation 
which will afford you the opportunity of re-instating your- 
self in the affections of your fellow-citizens, and may, at 
the same time, be worthy of so excellent an officer. The 
British meditate an expedition, which will oblige them to 
weaken the garrison of New York. A part of their army is 
already embarked, and if this detachment should sail, I 
will seize the occasion to attack the city. I propose to you 
the command of the left wing of the army with which I 
shall advance.” 

This offer must have tempted a man so greedy of fame;— 
he had, however, gone too far to recede. He again alleged 
the condition of his wounds, and repeated, that until they 
were fully healed, he coveted no other command than that of 
West Point, but that he hoped to be, ere long, fit to march 
whithersoever he might be called. Washington heard this ex- 
cuse without distrust, and assented to his wishes with the re- 
mark, that he consigned him to West Point, until he was 
able to accept a command more worthy of his talents. 

The news of the appointment soon reached Philadelphia, 
and Mrs, Arnold received it in the midst of a large assem- 
bly. Her emotions were so powerful that she swooned; no 
one could then suspect the cause; and her agitation was as- 
cribed to the joy which she experienced at the re establish- - 
ment of her husband in the confidence of Washington. But 
for this incident,—so profound was the dissimulation of Ar- 
nold,—it would never have been known that he had disclos- 
ed his plans to his wife. 

Arnold, a traitor to his own country, was apprehensive lest 
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those to whom he was about to sell himself, might prove 
treacherous to him. He felt anxious to receive the price of 
his ignominious bargain at the moment of its ratification: 
but he could extort nothing more than a promise of thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, and the assurance that he should 
be maintained in the British army, in the grade of brigadier- 
general, which he already held at home. 

Such were the rewards for which he stipulated with the 
English, the subjugation of a people who fought to become 
the freest, and who will soon be among the most powerful of 
the earth! 

About a month previous (10th July, 1780,) the first divi- 
sion of the French army arrived at Newport, in the state of 
Rhode Island. Circumstances became every day more and 
more critical for the English. Sir Henry Clinton had reline 
quished his projected expedition. He urged Arnold to fulfil 
his engagements, and supposed the thing easy for a gemeral 
who was master of the forts and the river; but there Were, 
in fact, numerous obstacles in the way, and of these, the pre= 
sence of the commander-in-chief was the most serious. Ar- 
nold knew his vigilance and activity. He insisted, therefore, 
with Clinton, on the necessity of deliberation, adding, how- 
ever, that all should be in readiness to improve the first fa- 
vourable opportunity which fortune might tender. 

A young officer of foreign extraction served in the Bri- 
tish army, He was endowed with all the qualities which ren- 
der a man useful to his country, and dear to society. This 
was John André, adjutant-general of the army. Clinton had 
taken him as his aid-de-camp, and did not disdain him as a 
counsellor, While Philadelphia was in the occupation of 
the British, André contracted ties of friendship with the pa- 
rents of Mrs. Arnold; he was received into their house and 
among their children, with the familiarity which the manners 
of the country authorise, and which is there found compati- 
ble with the utmost purity of morals, and strictness of deco- 
rum. This friendship was kept in vigour after the evacuation 
of Philadelphia, by a commerce of letters which still con- 
tinued. Arnold was privy to the circumstance, and the first 
to request, that André should be made the depository of all 
the particulars of the enterprise which he meditated. Clin- 
ton had the same wish, and in committing this business to 
him whom he deemed most capable of managing it well, he 
gratified his young friend with asure opportunity of merit- 
ing the most distinguished favours, as the reward of a mas- 
ter-stroke which was to terminate the war. 7 
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A correspondence ensued between Arnold and André un- 
der the supposititious names of Gustavus and Anderson. 
Mercantile relations were feigned to disguise the real ob- 
ject, and an American, whose dwelling stood between the 
lines that separated the two armies, served as a common 
messenger. 

At this period, the rumour began to spread of a second 
division of the French army having sailed, and that Wash- 
ington only awaited its arrival to begin the siege of New 
York. The Marshal de Castries, who then administered the 
department of the marine with so much reputation, had, in 
fact, advised the French envoy, of the approaching depar- 
ture of a second expedition. Occurrences foreign to this 
narrative determined it otherwise. 

Clinton, however, caused Arnold to be told that it was 
time to act; that a day must be fixed for the surrender of 
the forts, and that, if time were given to the allies to effecta 
junction, it might no longer be in the power of Arnold him- 
self to fulfil his engagements. He asked also, plans of the 
forts, and the instructions necessary for the safe guidance of 
the British troops when they were sent to take possession of 
West Point. 

Arnold replied to these new importunities in the language 
concerted with André. “ Our master goes away the 17th of 
this month. He will be absent five or six days; let us avail 
ourselves of this interval to arrange our business. Come 
immediately and meet me at the lines, and we will settle de- 
finitively the risks and profits of the co-partnership. All will 
be ready; but this interview is indispensable, and must pre- 
cede the sailing of our ship.” 

{t was thus that Arnold apprised Clinton of the approach- 
ing departure of the commander-in-chief. Washington had, 
in fact, given a rendezvous to count de Rochambeau, gene- 
ral of the French land-forces, and to the chevalier de Ter- 
nay, commander of the squadron. They were to meet at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, to confer about the operations of 
this and the ensuing campaigns. But Arnold was not correct- 
ly advised as to the period of Washington’s departure, and 
the mistake led to important consequences. 

He had, in other letters, solicited an interview with An- 
dré, and he now exacted it as a condition indispensable for 
the prosecution of the enterprise, Hitherto, every thing had 
succeeded beyond his hopes. There had been a total absence 
of those mysterious rumours, and vague surmises, which ac- 
company and seem to portend a great conspiracy: Never 
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had so momentous a plot been more felicitously brought so 
near to its execution. This profound secrecy was owing to the 
precaution of Arnold, in not having unbosomed himself to 
any of his own countrymen, and in admitting only André 
and Beverley, as correspondents. He took credit for this po- 
licy, and his instances for an interview with André arose 
chiefly from his resolution to confide to the hands of this of- 
ficer alone, the maps and particular information which Clin- 
ton demanded. 

On the other hand, the English general saw more danger 
than utility in the measure. He refused to authorise it when it 
was first suggested, and feared lest, by multiplying precautions, 
a plan otherwise so well conducted, should be defeated in the 
end. But André, who was to reap the chief honour, burnt 
with impatience for its termination. He had even conceived 
a hope no less flattering to his ambition than the project of 
occupying the forts; which was, to reach them on the very 
day of Washington’s return, so as, if possible, to make pri- 
soner of the general. But he withheld this idea from Clinton, 
under the apprehension that he might not deem it quite so 
feasible, and satisfied himself with requesting permission to 
meet Arnold. The English general acquiesced at length, 
and in leaving the management of the affair entirely to his 
discretion, exhorted him, to consult his prudence, more than 
his courage, which could never be in default. “* The war was 
to be finished at one blow, and the highest honours to be his 
reward.” 

The seventeenth of September, the day specified for the 
departure of Washington, passed, and he was still at West 
Point. Arnold advertised Clinton of the delay, and explain- 
ed his mistake by mentioning a circumstance which had not 
been before noted. The seventeenth fell on a Sunday, a day 
which the Americans consecrated entirely to the duties of 
religion, and on which most of them abstained even from 
journeys, which, elsewhere, would be thought indispensably 
necessary. Clinton admitted this explanation the more readi- 
ly, as he knew that Washington respected the scruples of 
others, and was himself very religious. 

To obviate untoward accidents, it was agreed that André 
should leave New York only on the nineteenth September, 
and reach the American forts about the twentieth. The 
youth, now at the summit of his wishes, and probably exult- 
ing at the prospect of personal dangers, which would give 
lustre to the exploit, embarked in the night on board the Vul- 


ture sloop of war. Clinton sent with him Beverley Robin- 
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son, the colonel through whom Arnold had made his first 
overture. He expected, that the prudence of this officer 
would moderate the ardour of André. Moreover, Arnold 
occupied Robinson’s house, and the private affairs which the 
latter as a refugee had to adjust with congress, furnished a 
plausible pretence for approaching the American lines and 
posts. On the twentieth of September, they arrived almost 
opposite to fort Montgomery, situated on the same side as 
West Point, five miles lower down. They cast anchor in 
sight of the nearest American redoubts, but beyond the reach 
of some small cannon, the only artillery of those redoubts. 
The Vulture got aground at low water. The movement on 
board, and some signals which she made, alarmed the vigi- 
lance of colonel Livingston, who commanded at Verp!ank’s 
Point, and had gone out of the fort to observe what was pass- 
ing. He ascertained, on reconnoitering, that the sloop might 
be sunk by one or two pieces of heavy cannon; and as those 
of the forts which he commanded were of too small a cali- 
bre, he requested larger from Arnold, The general refused 
them; to the great surprise of Livingston. But tacit obedi- 
ence is the life of discipline, and he acquiesced in some idle 
excuse. 

Two days elapsed after the Sunday, aud still Washington 
had, apparently, made no preparations for departure. Arnold 

was himself uneasy at this disappointment, but the apprehen- 
sion of exciting suspicion by too frequent communications, 
prevented him from making it known to Clinton. The Eng- 
lish general was informed of it through another channel. 
He knew the unprincipled character of Arnold; and could 
comprehend the probability of a snare masked by a counter- 
feit scheme of treason, He was the more disquieted, as An- 
dré and Robinson were already far on their way, and there 
was equal inconvenience in leaving them ignorant, or advis- 
ing them of their danger. If Arnold were sincere 1n his de- 
fection, their return to New York would disconcert all his 
measures, and expose him to serious risks. If he deceived 
the British, all the risks were for André and Robinson. 

They had not as yet been able to communicate with the 
shore, but persuaded that Washington must have set out for 
the conferences of Hartford, they put in execution a strata- 
gem arranged beforehand with Arnold, to facilitate the ren- 
dezvous. Robinson wrote to the American general Putnam, 
as if to transact with him business relating to his property, 
and proposed an interview. In this letter was enclosed an- 
ether addressed to general Arnold, wherein Robinson solici- 
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ced a conference with him, in case Putnam should be ab- 
sent. The packet being directed to Arnold, would be open- 
ed only by him; but if, perchance, it fell into other hands, 
the whole could be read without exciting suspicion of a plot. 
This letter was despatched to the shore by a flag of truce as 
soon as the sloop had cast anchor. It happened to be on the 
very day fixed by Washington for his departure. He had 
never meant to set out earlier, and had neither sanctioned nor 
contradicted the various rumours current on the subject. 

He left his quarters in the morning, and on reaching the 
bank, found Arnold there with his barge, ready to transport 
him to the other side. In crossing, Washington remarked the 
sloop with the English flag, and took a spy-glass to observe 
her motions more narrowly. Some moments after, he gave to 
an officer near him, in a low voice according to his usual 
manner, an order probably of no consequence, which Arnold 
was unable to overhear. Arnold was guilty, and whatever 
he could not immediately penetrate, alarmed his fears. He 
supposed that the general could not remain ignorant of the 
circumstance of ‘the flag of truce; and, doubtful even wheth- 
er he might not be already acquainted with it, he thought it 
well to show him the two letters which he had received, ask- 
ing him at the same time, what course he ought to pursue. 
Washington, in the presence of several persons, dissuaded 
him from seeing Robinson, and directed him to give for an- 
swer to this officer, that his private business appertained ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of the civil authority. ‘They 
touched the shore just as this conversation ceased. The com- 
mander in chief, whose presence kept Arnold in the great- 
est perplexity, landed, and pursued his journey to Hartford, 
with his ordinary celerity. Thus was the main obstacle re- 
moved, and the plot could proceed. 

An extraordinary concurrence of circumstances placed in 
the hands of Arnold the most important post of the United 
States, and removed, for several days, both the American 
and French commanders from their armies. The minister of 
France himself had repaired to Hartford, as well as other 
personages, whose absence interrupted those counsels and 
measures which the treason, had it succeeded, would have 
rendered more necessary than ever. On the very day before, 
admiral Rodney, as if guided by the benign stars of Eng- 
land, had arrived from the West Indies at New York, with 
ten sail of the line;—a reinforcement which gave the Eng- 


lish a great superiority over the French squadron in the 
American waters, 
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The opinion uttered by Washington in such positive terms, 
concerning the conferrence with Robinson,—the order heard 
by several persons present,—became, however, a law for Ar- 
nold, with respect to his ostensible conduct. It was, in this 
way, the first obstacle that thwarted the measures concerted 
between him and André. They could not meet publicly, un- 
der the auspices of a flag of truce, and though André had 
used this means to reach the lines, they were obliged to ar- 
range a secret interview. 

I should not omit to notice in this place, the just censures 
that have been passed on this abuse of a signal, under shelter 
of which mankind have stipulated to approach each other with 
pacific intentions, even amid the fiercest animosities of war. 
Hostilities are at once suspended at the sight of a flag; en- 
emies hold discourse, and agree upon matters of reciprocal 
utility. The most savage nations make known to each other 
by established signals, that they wish to parley—even upon 
the field of batile—and they respect those signals. It is true, 
that the laws of war have not prohibited the seducements by 
which a general of an enemy is led astray from his duty. 
But to employ a flag of truce, in order to advance a scheme 
of treason, is to hide the sw ord under the olive branch,—to 
sever the last tie that can unite the species, when those of 
benevolence and humanity are dissolved. One regrets to see 
so high-minded a soldier as André, so little scrupulous on 
this point. It is not, however, to be concealed, that those 
who tamper or combine in schemes of treason, can hardly 
be fastidious about the choice of means. The English, who 
so religiously fulfil private engagements, did not always in 
the course of this war, hold themselves bound by the law of 
nations; and, if we are to credit the American publications 
of the day, this was uot the only instance in which the uni- 
versally acknowledged rules of human intercourse were vio- 
lated. Although the Americans were independent in fact, 
their enemy thought himself entitled to treat them, until the 
conclusion of peace, as rebellious subjects; but even in this 
case, good faith was "equally to be observed. 

On the morning after the departure of Washington, Ar- 
nold sought out a man called Joshua Smith, well known to 
be devoted to the English, although he resided within the 
American posts. He made him the bearer of two pass-ports 
to be carried on board the Vulture, one for André under the 
fictitious name of Anderson; the other for Charles Beverley 
Robinson, who had not the same interest in practising this 
disguise. He charged him with a letter also, in which he 
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urged them to repair to him on shore. Smith waited until 
night fall, and then proceeded to the English sloop in a boat 
which Arnold had provided for him. 

André and Robinson expected that Arnold would himself, 
visit them, and were surprised when his emissary Smith ap- 
peared before them alone. Robinson declared that he would 
not go on shore, and used every effort to deter his companion; 
But the young man, full of impatience and ardour, saw only 
the chances of success; would listen to no remonstrance; and 
could not brook the idea, either of returning to New York 
without having executed his mission, or of exposing the 
main enterprize to miscarriage, by a caution which his ri- 
vals would infallibly stigmatise as cowardice. He put on a 
gray surtout, to hide his uniform, and accompanied Smith 
on shore. Arnold was waiting to receive him at the water’s 
edge. They discoursed there for some time, but as they 
were liable to be surprised, Arnold led him towards the 
house of Smith, The night was dark. André, engrossed by 
the conversation, did not at first perceive that he was no 
longer on neutral ground; but he was soon reminded of his 
situation by the challenge of the American sentinels, and by 
the order which Arnold gave to Smith, on entering his house, 
to watch the movements of the detachments that were in the 
neighbourhood. The Englishman was then sufficiently aware 
of his danger; but complaint would be fruitless, and, perhaps, 
detrimental to his projects. He, therefore, dissembled his 
discontent. 

The American general immediately laid before him plans 
of the forts, a memoir composed (for a better use) by the 
chief engineer Duportail, on the means of attacking and de- 
fending them, and minute instructions with respect to the 
measures to be taken by the British for the occupation of 
them, when he, Arnold, should do his part in opening the 
way. They presumed that Washington had already reached 
Hartford, and they were right; for he was there, at the same 
hour, in consultation with the French commanders, 

The conferrences of Hartford determined the operations 
of the campaign of 1781. The peace which it induced is 
one of the most memorable events of the eighteenth centu- 
ry;—one of the most glorious for the French nation. The 
memoirs which contain the details of the interview of the 
French and American generals, have been preserved, and 
will be most important documents for the history of France 
during the American War. The discussion of the various 
plans proposed, as it is recorded in these memoirs, will be 
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found to exhibit, on the part of the French, a generous ime 
patience, and an ardent desire of testifying, by brilliant ex- 
ploits, their zeal for the cause of liberty;—on that of the 
Americans, invincible resolution and calm judgment. All 
opinions were united, by the 1 imposing wisdom of Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau, in a project which was crowned with 
perfect success. Thus did these generals make fast the foun- 
dations of the independence and liberty of one of the most 
considerable countries of the globe, on the day—at the very 
moment even—when Arnold was contriving its subjugation, 
at the expense of his own fame and honour. 

I must venture here upon a slight digression for the pur- uP 
pose of indicating one of the chief causes of the success of 
the French expedition to America:—to wit, the excellent de- 
portment of the small army which was sent thither. The 
leaders were as prudent in the choice, as they were energet- 
ie and persevering in the execution, of their plans. The sol- 
diers were as steadily obedient as if they had been in garri- 
son in a city of France. The veteran French regiments took 
their station, not only without repugnance but with alacrity, 
by the side of the newly-raised American troops, who could 
indeed, already boast of numerous victories, and shining ex- 
AH ploits. 

AUT Many of the French leaders bore names illustrated by 

Hi virtues and renown through a long series of ages. They 
Hal found the American army conducted by generals and cap- 
| tains drawn from all professions,—from such as have no af- 
finity with that of arms, and even from those which would 
in Europe, seem to be quite opposite. Nevertheless, an un- 
constrained, cordial equality sprung up at once; the new co- . 
mers had entirely forgotten the privileges of birth: they put 
off that pride against which the most reasonable men find it 
difficult to guard, and. upon which the English counted as a 
source of certain discord between the allies. ‘the Americans, 
on their side, were grateful to the French for an easy famili- 
arity of demeanor which they were not prepared to expect. 4 
These dispositions greatly facilitated the operations both of r 
the council and the field. Subordination and discipline flour- 
ished by a sort of emulation. ‘he French commander, par- 
ticularly, manifested invariable respect for property, and the 
customs of the country; and entire submission to the laws 
; from which he had so many means of obtaining an exemp- 
! tion. He was struck with surprise, that he, although a stran- je 
i ger among the Americans, possessed an authority over them a 

almost equal to that of their magistrates, and on asking the 
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reason, received for answer; “ It is because you, the abso- 
lute head of a foreign army, respect our laws.” 

The naval force of France had an equally glorious career 
on the coast of the United States during this war. It effica- 
ciously protected their trading and military navigation, and 
seconded the movements of the armies. An admiral of the 
French navy, distinguished by long and honourable services, 
was seen to do homage to the superior talents of a younger 
officer, by placing himself under his command, and practis- 
ing an exemplary obedience. 

There was not a smaller measure of ability, nor a less per- 
fect unanimity, in the counsels of the allied cabinets. This 
solid wisdom, this rare moderation on all sides, had the hap- 
piest effects: As I was not wholly without a share in these 
great events, I shall be pardoned, perhaps, for allowing my- 
self to dwell too long on the bright scenes of a period now 
so remote from my declining age. 

Arnold and André, calculating anxiously the probable 
length of Washington’s absence, supposed that he would be 
returned in three or four days, that is on the twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth of September, and one or other of these days 
was fixed for the execution of the plot. It was settled that 
André should go back in all haste to New York;—that the 
English troops which were already embarked, under pretence 
of a distant expedition, should be held ready to ascend the 
river, and sail at the first signal;—that, to facilitate the re- 
duction of West Point, Arnold would march out of the forts 
all the troops destined for their defence, and entangle them 
in gorges and ravines, where he would pretend to await the 
English assailants, while these were to embark on another 
side, and enter by passes that would be left unguarded; and, 
at all events, the garrisons and troops were to beso distributed, 
that if they did not surrender at the first summons, they 
must be immediately cut in pieces. He informed André that 
the chain was no longer an impediment in the way: He had 
detached a link, ostensibly in order to have it mended; the 
smiths would not return it for some days; and the two ends 
of the chain were held together. by a fastening too weak to 
bear even a slight concussion: Lhe English would know at 
what moment they were to advance, by the kindling of fires 
in the night, under the directions of Arnold, on the adja- 
cent eminences. A single cannon fired from their ships to be 
followed by a similar discharge from the shore, would pro- 
claim that they had perceived the signals. Other tokens 
agreed upon, were to furnish, successively, information of 
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the several distances of the British forces in their approach. 
When they had arrived within three miles of the fortress, 
two English officers in American uniform, were to ride full 
gallop to Arnold’s quarters, to learn how matters stood, and 
hasten with the intelligence to the British naval commander. 
Then only was Arnold to put in motion that portion of the 
garrison which remained in the works, and station it at posts 
which would not be attacked. 

Colonel Dearbourne and the officers who were under his 
command were, already, insidiously prepared by him to see 
the movements of the garrison without surprise. He had told 
them,—as a mark of great confidence apparently,—that his 
plan, if the enemy made an attempt upon West Point, was 
to meet and fight them in the defiles, and he often repeated 
that good care was to be taken not to wait for the enemy be- 
hind the works. 

He thought the conference with André terminated; but, 
the latter had not yet spoken of another plan at least as im- 
portant in his eyes as the capture of the fortress. ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,” said the young Englishman, “is on his return from 
Hartford, to inhabit your quarters with several officers and 
generals. We may arrange things so as to make them all 
prisoners, at the same moment that we seize the forts. When 
in our power, they may be put on board our vessels, and car- 
ried forthwith to New York.” 

Arnold appeared confounded at this new proposition, and 
feigning scruples of conscience, he expressed a repugnance to 
violate thus the laws of hospitality. He objected also—and, 
doubtless, with more sincerity—that it was dangerous to 
complicate the enterprize; that it was in no wise probable 
that the commander in chief would return precisely an hour 
before the English troops occupied the forts; that in this hy- 
pothesis even, a vigorous resistance might be expected from 
so many brave men; and finally, that it was to be apprehend- 
ed, inasmuch as full attention could not be simultaneously 
given to two such mighty projects, lest the one should cause 
the abortion of the other. 

André, impetuous in his wishes, replied with warmt 
—that he did not recognise in this language the most intrep- 
id and enterprising of the Americans;—that the absence of 
Washington left them four days at their disposal;—that it 
was the English, the masters of the spot, who would com- 
mit the act, and not Arnold;—that Washington and his com- 
panions would be greatly inferior in number, and would, 
moreover, be taken unawares; that if, contrary to all appear- 
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ances, one project failed, the success of the other would com- 
pensate this miscarriage. He then added that no additional 
time was to be lost either in irresolution or precaution; that 
the secret, so well kept, must ere long transpire; that the 
British troops were already in motion, and only awaited his 
return to ascend the river; and, in fine, that Washington must 
be delivered up at the same time with the forts. It-is believ- 
ed that Arnold promised every thing; and why would he who 
sold his country and trampled under foot the most sacred 
duties, hesitate to betray his guests into the power of the 
enemy? ) 

They agreed upon the countersign to be given on the twen- 
ty-fourth and twenty-fifth. Arnold delivered to the English- 
man draughts of all the works and of the passes leading to 
them, several memoirs written with his own hand, and full 
returns of the garrisons and the forces of each division of 
the army. He had never before allowed a single paper to go 
out of his hands, which might expose him to detection. But 
he now saw no danger in confiding these to André, who was 
to re-embark directly on board the sloop, and make sail for 
New York. 

André returned alone to the beach whence a boat was to 
convey himto the Vulture. But this arrangement was der 
feated by an obstacle wholly unexpected. At an early hour, 
Livingston, still disturbed at the proximity of the sloop, had, 
of his own authority, caused a four-pounder to be dragged 
from his redoubt to a point of land from which the shot 
could reach the vessel. She was aground, and had already 
sustained some damage from the small piece of the Ameri- 
can officer, when she began to float again at the rising of the 
tide. Robinson took advantage of this circumstance to weigh 
anchor and remove some miles lower down beyond the reach 
of a similar attack. 

This change of station attracted the notice of the master 
and rowers of the boat in which André expected to regain 
the sloop. They were Americans. The movements which 
they had witnessed for the two last days were not usual; and 
although men of their description, accustomed to ferry all 
persons indifferently from one side of the river to the other, 
did not affect to be of any party, they were unwilling to com- 
mit themselves. When André proposed to them to convey 
him to the sloop, they told him that it was too far, and per- 
emptorily refused to go. He went back immediately to Ar- 
nold, and urged him to exert his authority in so serious a 
predicament. But the latter, perplexed at his unlooked for 
JULY, 1826.—no. 985. 8 
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reappearance, already harassed with various disappointments, 
durst not attempt to coerce these men, and told him he must 
submit to return by land; to lay aside his uniform altogether, 
and assume another dress. 

André, whom a train of unforeseen occurrences had, against 
his intention, brought within the lines of the American posts, 
comprehended at once the new dangers in which this expe- 
dient would involve him. He insisted that Arnold should 
persuade the boatmen to receive him; and to make his com- 
panion sensible of the risk he incurred in quitting his uniform, 
he cited the laws of war, which place an enemy in disguise 
on the list of spies. ‘“* You were already disguised,” said Ar- 
nold,“‘ when you came with your uniform hidden under a 
surtout, and you will not be more so in exchanging for an- 
other the dress which you would not permit to be seen, It is 
not with this nicety that we are to calculate. Instead of an- 
ticipating so minutely possible adversities, let us rather count 
upon unknown chances to operate in our favour, If there 
were none but ordinary hazards to be run in a plot such as 
ours, so great a share of courage and resolution would not 
be required. Think of my risks, and judge which of us ex- 
poses himself the most.’ 

It was in this strain that Arnold wrought upon a proud 
and generous mind, naturally indignant at the least suspicion 
of timidity, and regarding it as the heaviest of imputations. 
The chances were, indeed, far from being alike for both. 
Arnold confronted death and ignominy. André who was fac- 
ing death in the service of his country, and sure of leaving 
behind him an honourable reputation, risked only his life. 

He laid aside his coat for one which Smith provided. Ar- 
nold now wished to withdraw the papers which he had in- 
trusted to him; he thought it hazardous to send them by 
land. But André had it at heart to prove to Clinton with 
what punctuality he had executed his mission: these papers 
were a trophy of which he would not, therefore, allow him- 
self to be dispossessed. He observed to Arnold, that dan- 
ger of any kind could now no longer be in question—unless 
only so far as to show that they both despised it; and added, 
that he would keep the papers, which brought him into great- 
er peril than Arnold, and to allay his fears, would secrete 
them 1n his boots. 

Arnold submitted, and leaving André in Smith’s house, 
returned to his quarters, from which he had been absent 
since the day before. The patrole spread throughout the 
whole neighbourhood, made it imprudent for André to begin 
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his journey before twilight. He was accompanied by Smith: 

each had a passport from Arnold, “to go to the lines of 
White Plains, or lower if the bearer thought proper; he be- 
ing on public business.” 

They were accosted at Crompond, by an American officer 
of militia, who told them that it was too late for them to 
reach that evening any other quarters. In order not to awaken 
his suspicions, they resolved to pass the night there. The 
next day—twenty-third, they crossed the Hudson at King’s 
ferry, pushing forward when they were not observed, and 
slackening their pace to conceal their eagerness, wherever 
they were likely to be seen. By means of their passports, 
they traversed all the American posts without molestation. 

They arrived, uninterrupted, a little beyond Pines-bridge, 
a village situated on the Croton; they had not, however, 
crossed the lines, although they could descry thground oc- 
cupied by the English videttes. Smith, looking all around, 
and perceiving uo one, said to André, “ You are safe, good 
by,” and retook, at full speed, the road by which they had 
come. André, on his part, believing himself out of danger, 
and all further precautions superfluous, put spurs to his horse, 
He had proceeded four leagues onward with the same good 
fortune; he could see the Hudson once more, and was about 
entering Tarrytown, the border village, when a man, armed 
with a gun, sprung suddenly from the thickets, and seizing 
the reins of his bridle, exclaimed, ‘* Where are you bound?” 
At the same moment, two others ran up, who were armed 
in like manner, and formed with the first, part of the patrole 
of volunteer militia that guarded the lines. They were not 
in uniform, and Andre, preoccupied by the idea that he was 
no longer on enemy’s ground, thought that they must be of 
his own party, It ‘did not, therefore, occur to him to show 
them his passport, which was sufficient to deceive Ameri- 
cans, and could not alter his destination, if these who arrest- 
ed him were of the English side. 

Instead of answering their question, he asked them in his 
turn,—‘* Where they belonged to?” They replied, “* To be- 
low,” words referring to the course of the river, and imply- 
iny that they were of the English party. ‘* And so do I,” 
said André, confirmed in his mistake by this stratagem. “ I 
am,” continued he, in a tone of command, “ an English offi- 
cer on urgent business, and I do not wish to be longer detain- 
ed.” “ You belong to our enemies,” was the rejoinder, “ and 
we arrest you.” 

André, struck with astonishment at this unexpected lan- 
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guage presented his passport; but this paper, after the con- 
fession he had just made, only served to render his case more 
suspicious. He offered them gold, his horse, and promised 
them large rewards, and permanent provision from the Eng- 
lish government; if they would let him escape, These young 
men, whom such offers did but animate the more in their du- 
ty, replied that they wanted nothing. ‘They drew off his boots, 
and detected the fatal papers. They no longer hesitated to 
carry him before colonel Jameson, who commanded the out- 
posts. He claimed still, when questioned by that officer, the 
name of Anderson which was in his pass-port, and evinced 
no discomposure; he had recovered all his presence of mind, 
and forgetful of his own danger, thought only of Arnold’s, 
and of the means of extricating him. To apprize him of it 
safely, he begged Jameson to inform the commanding officer 
of West Point that Anderson, the bearer of his pass-port, 
was detained. Jameson thought it more simple to order him 
to be conducted to Arnold. He was already on the way, and 
the thread of the conspiracy was about to be resumed in the 
interview of the accomplices, when the American colonel re- 
collecting that the papers found upon the prisoner were in 
the hand writing of Arnold himself, and adverting to the se- 
veral extraordinary features of the business, sent in all haste, 
after the pretended Anderson, and had him conveyed, under 
guard, to Old Salem. 

He despatched, at the same time, an express to Washing- 
ton, charged with a letter containing a circumstantial account 
of this affair, and with the draughts, and other papers taken 
from the prisoner. But the commander in chief, who set out 
on the same day, the twenty-third of September, to return to 
his army, had pursued a different route from that by which 
he went to Hartford, and the messenger was compelled to 
retrace his steps without having seen him. This delay prov- 
ed the salvation of Arnold. 

Jameson was a galiant soldier, but a man of an irresolute 
temper and of no great sagacity: moreover, treachery on the 
part of Arnold appeared impossible to one of an ingenuous 
and honourable character. He began to view his first suspi- 
cions as an outrage to an officer distinguished as Arnold 
was by so many noble exploits, and wishing to reconcile the 
deference due to him, with the performance of his own du- 
ty, he wrote him, that Anderson, the bearer of his pass-port, 
had been arrested on the twenty-third. 

Arnold did not receive this intimation until the morning of 
the twenty-fifth: it was on a Monday, and the same, or the 
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following day, had been selected for the consummation of 
the plot. Until that moment, he had believed success infalli- 
ble. The exhilaration which this belief produced, was even 
remarked, and he pretended that it was occasioned by the 
speedy arrival of his general, “‘ for whom he had pleasant 
news.” He was busy with the appropriate arrangements for 
the reception of a body of more welcome visitors, when he 
received the letter of Jameson. Those who were present on 
the occasion, recollected afterwards, that he could not, at 
first, conceal his dismay and extreme agitation; but that re- 
covering himself quickly, he said in a loud voice, that he 
would write an answer; and, dismissing all about him, with- 
drew, to reflect on the course which it was best to adopt. 

The commander-in-chief might be absent yet a day or 
two:—Jameson alone could have conceived suspicions;—and 
such a man as Arnold could find means of sealing his lips;— 
the enterprize had not then irretrievably failed. Until now, 
he had enjoyed the advantage of being without a confident, 
and of having nothing to fear from the indiscretion or pusil- 
lanimity of any one: But this vicissitude gave a new face to 
things; and it was only by the aid of trusty persons, that he 
could effect the liberation of André, and turn to account the 
residue of Washington’s absence. He was, as various indica- 
tions contributed to prove, still revolving these thoughts in 
his mind, without being able to come to any determination, 
when two American officers interrupted his musings. 

They were sent by the commander-in-chief, and informed 
Arnold, that he had arrived that morning at Fishkill, a few 
leagues from West Point, that he was to have set out a short 
time after them, and could not be far distant. 

Thus did the most alarming circumstances rapidly succeed 
each other. There was no room for further deliberation. 
The traitor had no alternative but a precipitate flight, to save 
him from an ignominious end. Suppressing his emotion, he 
told the two officers, that he wished to go and meet the gen- 
eral alone, and begged them not to follow him. He then en. 
tered the appartment of his wife, exclaiming—‘ All is dis- 
covered:—André is a prisoner:—The commander-in-chief 
will soon know every thing:—the discharge of cannon which 
you hear, is a salute, and announces that he is not far off:— 
Burn all my papers:—I fly to New York.” He embraced her, 
as well as their infant child, whom she carried in her arms, 
and solely intent on his escape, left her without waiting for 
her reply; mounted the horse of one of the two officers, and 
rushed towards the Hudson, from which his house was re- 
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moved but a small distance. He had taken the precaution to 
have always ready a barge well manned:—he threw himself 
headlong into it, and, caused the boatmen to make for the 
English sloop with all possible despatch. The barge bearing a 
flag of truce, was still visible from the heights when Wash- 
ington arrived. The two officers related to him what they 
had witnessed. Arnold had absconded. His wife, in the ag- 
onies of despair, seemed to fear for her infant, and maintain- 
ed an obstinate silence—No one knew how to explain these 
extraordinary incidents. The commander-in-chief repaired, 
without delay, to the fort of West Point, where, however, 
he could learn nothing of a decisive import. 

But some orders, issued by Arnold the day before, re- 
| doubled his suspicions: he returned to the quarters of the 
4 general, and at this instant, Jameson’s messenger presented 
himself, and delivered the packet with which he was charg- 
ed. Washington seemed, for a few minutes, as it were over- 
whelmed by the discovery of acrime which extinguished the 
glory of an American general, and wounded the honour of 
the American army. Those who were near him, anxiously 
| interrogating his looks, kept, like him, a silence of astonish- 
itt _ ment. He broke it by saying—* 1 thought that-an officer of 
Hd courage and ability, who had often shed his blood for his 

| country, was entitled to confidence, and I gave him mine. I 
am convinced now, and for the rest of my life, that we should 
never trust those who are wanting in probity, whatever abili- 
ties they may possess.— Arnold has betrayed us.” 
i At these words, a kind of stupor seized all the auditors: 
iH ——They listened, with dismay, to the circumstances of the 
| danger just past—they were uncertain whether other perils 
were not to be apprehended:—it was asked, whether the 
traitor might not have accomplices: but, at the same time, 
| the sentiment appeared to be unanimous, that he could not 
| have found a single one in the United States. Washington 
| himself was amazed at the security into which he had been 
! lulled; and seemed to look back upon it with contrition as a 
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Hi remissness in the execution of the duties prescribed by his 
| ] station: But all voices were raised at once to dissipate this 





i | scruple, and to applaud him for not having imagined a com- 
iii panion in arms capable of so foul a treason. Meanwhile the 
Hil precautions required by the occasion were every where ta- 
" ken: General Heath, a faithful and vigilant officer, was sub- 


stituted for Arnold, at West Point; the commanders of the 
other posts were admonished to be on their guard. Greene, 
who had been invested with the command of the army dur- 
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ing the absence of Washington, recalled within the forts the 
garrisons which the traitor had dispersed, and marched a 
strong division near to the lines. Hamilton lost not an in- 
stant in repairing to King’s ferry, the last American post on 
the side of New York. He had the mortification to learn, 
that a very short time before his arrival, Arnold’s barge had 
glided by with the swiftness of an arrow, and was then get- 
ting alongside the Vulture, some miles lower down, opposite 
Teller’s point, an anchorage situated at the head of the great 
basin of the Hudson, which is called Tappan Bay. Living- 
ston had remarked the barge that carried the fugitive, and 
his suspicions being roused by the strange movements of the 
two or three days previous, would have stopped it, had not 
the sailors of his spy-boats been ashore when it passed. 

It was, at first, thought impossible that the two aid-de-camps 
of Arnold, colonel Warwick and major David Franks, should 
not have been initiated into the plot. They were asked if they 
had not observed the clandestine messages between Arnold 
and the English; if the dispositions made for the purpose of 
disarming the forts had not attracted their attention. They 
answered, that their general enjoyed the confidence of the 
commander-in-chief; that they had perceived nothing in his 
actions contrary to military laws and regulations; that they 
would have been the more backward to scrutinize his con- 
duct, as they owed him obedience and lived in his family. 
Warwick was completely exculpated: David Franks was ac- 
quitted. 

Messengers were sent to all the states of the Union and 
to the French general, to inform them of this event. The ex- 
press who bore the news to congress travelled with such 
rapidity that he reached Philadeiphia on the same day that 
the discovery was made in the camp. The magistrates were 
immediately directed to enter the house of Arnold, and to 
seize and examine his papers. They found nothing there re- 
lating to the conspiracy; but he had left memorandums 
which furnished ample proof that he was guilty of the extor- 
tions and peculation of which he had been accused two years 
before. Among the members of the committee charged with 
this search, there happened to be one of those men whom 
a natural restlessness and an inordinate zeal deprive of all 
discretion and delicacy; and who, to serve their political sect, 
w:'l not scruple to go all lengths of severity and harshness 
against the opposite party. He found, in the appartment of 
Mrs. Arnold, some ietters in which the chevalier de La Lu- 
zerne was roughly handled. They were brought to this min- 
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ister. He consigned them to the flames, without having read 
them. 

The committee found, also, several letters of André to this 
lady—about indifferent matters; but, they were written from 
New York and by an enemy. A few of the members advis- 
ed that they should be made the subject of an accusation 
against her. The magistrate who, two years previous, had 
arraigned and prosecuted Arnold before congress, said to the 
most urgent of these advisers:—“ Mrs. Arnold is an excel- 
lent wife and a good mother; she is unhappy enough; do not 
fet us trouble her respecting her political sentiments.” 

Other particulars of the conduct observed towards her, 
exemplify more fully the national spirit and character. I shall 
proceed to mention the chief of them. 

When her husband left her, in the manner I[ have describ- 
ed, to make his retreat to New York, she fainted, and her 
servants were apprisec of the circumstance only by the cries 
of the child whom she fed at the breast. Her senses returned 
on the application of the proper remedies; but abandoned as 
she was by her husband, in the midst of a people and an ar- 
my whom he had so basely betrayed, it may be imagined that 
she suffered ineffable anguish. She trembled lest he should 
have been arrested in his flight, and in the distraction of her 
fears, earnestly solicited his pardon. Washington had the 
delicate kindness to inform her that her husband had escap- 
ed his pursuers. Arnold thought only of her, as soon as he 
saw himself in safety. He wrote immediately, from on board 
the Vulture, the following letter to the commander-in-chief. 


“* September 25, 1780, 

Srr,—The heart which is concious of its own rectitude, 
cannot attempt to palliate a step which the world may con- 
sider as wrong. I have ever acted from a principle of love 
of my country, since the commencement of the present un- 
happy contest between Great Britain and her colonies; the 
same principle of love of my country actuates my present 
conduct, however it may appear inconsistent to the world, 
who very seldom judge right of any man’s actions. 

‘* T have no favour to ask for myself. I have too often ex- 
perienced the ingratitude of my country to attempt it; but 
from the known humanity of your excellency, I am induced 
to ask your protection for Mrs. Arnold, from every insult 
and injury that a mistaken vengeance of my country may 
expose her to. It ought to fall only on me: she is as good and 
as innocent as an angel, and is incapable of doing wrong. I 
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beg she may be permitted to return to her friends in Phila- 
delphia, or to come to me, as she may choose.” 

‘The option was, accordingly, given to Mrs. Arnold. She 
said that she would share the fate of her husband; but, be- 
fore joining him, she desired to see her parents once more, 
and to bid them adieu for the rest of her life. She was con- 
ducted to Philadelphia with such attentions as her adversity 
alone could have claimed for her. The first fervours of in- 
dignation were allayed, and the sternest republicans rejected 
the idea of making her answerable for the crime of her hus- 
band. She had a signal proof of this moderation in the course 
of her journey. She stopped to pass the night in a town, 
where preparations were on foot to burn Arnold in effigy 
with the festivities and bustle which accompany the expres- 
sion of popular hate as well as of popular affection. As soon 
as she was known to be in the town, these preparations were 
suspended. 

It was certainly desirable that all the circumstances of the 
plot should be traced; and yet when a judge was urged to 
subject her to interrogatories, he answered that she ought 
not to be exposed either to speak against the truth, or to vio- 
late the respect and attachment which she owed her hus- 
band. The public were not ignorant that she had contributed 
to throw Arnold into the British party; but her misfortunes, 
and, perhaps also, the exquisite graces with which she was 
adorned, awakened a general interest in her favour. She 
drew commiseration for her lot as the wife of a man who had 
justly incurred universal abhorrence; and the obloquy attach- 
ed to the name she bore, seemed a punishment at least equal 
to her demerits. When she set out to join Arnold among the 
enemies of his country, she entered her carriage in open day, 
without experiencing any mark of that hate of which he had 
become the object. 

Jameson caused his unknown prisoner to be strictly guard- 
ed. The latter at first suppressed his true name from consid- 
eration for Arnold; but, the day after his capture, supposing 
that the American general had had time to make his escape, 
he said to Jameson, “ my name is not Anderson; I am ma- 
jor André.” He wrote a letter to the commander in-chief, 
which was neither cringing nor arrogant, and in which he 
vindicated himself with calmness, and as if persuaded that 
he had not transgressed the laws of war. It was conceived 
in these terms. 

JULY, 1829—No, 285. 9 
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“* Salem, 24th Sept. 1780. 
“¢ Sir, 

“ T beg your excellency will be persuaded, that no altera- 
tion in the temper of my mind or apprehension for my safe- 
ty, induces me to take the step of addressing you; but that 
it is to secure myself from an imputation of having assum- 
ed a mean character for treacherous purposes or self-inter- 
est; a conduct incompatible with the principles that actuated 
me, as well as with my condition in life. 

** It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to soli- 
cit security. | 

‘The person in your possession is major John André, ad- 
jutant-general to the British army. 

‘* The influence of one commander in the army of his ad- 
versary is an advantage taken in war. A correspondence for 
this purpose I held, as confidential (in the present instance) 
with his excellency sir Henry Clinton. 

** To favour it, I agreed to meet upon ground not within 
posts of either army, a person who was to give me intelli- 
gence. I came up in the Vulture sloop of war for this ef- 
fect, and was fetched by the boat from the shore to the beach; 
being there, [ was told that the approach of day would pre- 
vent my return, and that [I must be concealed until the next 
night. [ was in my regimentals, and had fairly risked my per- 
son. 

“Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my 
knowledge beforehand, I was conducted within one of your 

osts. 

*“* Thus, was I betrayed (being adjutant-general of the Bri- 
tish army,) into the vile condition of an enemy within your 
posts. 

“* Having avowed myself a British officer, I have nothing 
to reveal but what relates to myself, which is true, on the 
honour of an officer and a gentleman. 

“The request I have made to your excellency, and I am 
conscious that I address myself well, is, that in any rigour 
policy may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me may 
mark, that, though unfortunate, I'am branded with nothing 
dishonourable; as no motive could be mine, but the service 
of my king, and as I was involuntarily an impostor.” 


Washington possessed great humanity; but the rules of 
war forbade mercy to convicted spies, and he had no right 
to suspend the laws of congress. Clinton, when told that his 
friend was threatened with death, wrote to the American gen: 
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eral, and, contrary to his usual practice, omitted none of the 
forms of respect and courtesy which the state of war allows. 
He appealed to the immunities of a flag of truce, alleged 
the passport and the quality of the prisoner of war, &c. 

Washington had privately consulted congress, before bring- 
ing the prisoner to trial. This assembly did not formally de- 
liberate on the matter, but they signified to him that there 
was no motive in this case for staying the course of justice, 
He immediately constituted a board consisting of six major, 
and eight brigadier generals, to determine the fate of André. 
Two foreign generals, Lafayette and Steuben, were, as the 
laws prescribed, members of this board. 

André experienced from his judges every indulgence com- 
patible with the performance of their duty. He answered 
with manly frankness all the interrogatories—except only 
those which went to implicate other persons. He was even 
tender of Arnold, the cause of his misfortune, and whom he 
might have arraigned without exposing him to danger. It 
was expected that he would, after his examination, attempt 
to make a defence, and to extenuate the charges; but he dis- 
dained all falsification or evasion He said merely, ** I do 
not acknowledge myself guilty; but I am resigned to my 
fate.” The introduction of witnesses was of course super- 
fluous, and it only remained for the board to adjudge the 
punishment. This obligation they fulfilled with evident pain, 
They reported to general Washington, after having mature- 
ly considered the facts (which they detailed) “ that major 
André ought to be considered as a spy from the enemy, and 
that, agreeable to the law and usage of nations, he ought to 
suffer death.” 

André heard this sentence with less emotion than was dis- 
played by the president of the board in pronouncing it. Some 
one having suggested to him that he might escape both with 
life and liberty, if he could cause Arnold to be delivered up 
in his place, he shrunk with disgust from this expedient. He 
had no knowledge of a private enterprize, of which the lead- 
ing object was his safety, and which Washington secretly en- 
couraged. An American serjeant-major of cavalry, an in- 
trepid, resolute man, disappeared from the American camp, 
and imposed himself upon the British at New York as a de- 
serter. He found accomplices, and their purpose was to carry 
off Arnold. Had they succeeded, the renegade would have 
suffered an ignominious death, and André have been pardon- 
ed. This project, the offspring of benevolence, although not 
exactly consonant to the laws of nations, was managed with 
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as much address, as courage and fidelity. It escaped detec- 
tion, and failed only through disappointments impossible to 
be foreseen. 

Sir Henry Clinton, on learning the decision of the board, 
from a communication made to him by Washington, redou- 
bled his efforts to prevent its being carried into effect. He 
sent without delay, three deputies to the American camp, in 
a flag vessel. Only one of them was permitted to land. This 
was general Rohertsen, Greene was appointed to meet him. 
The English officer urged, in the conference which ensued, 
whatever the law of nations or the ingenuity of friendship 
could furnish to support his errand. 

‘“* Humanity,” he observed, “* should mitigate the too rigid 
laws of war. An inexorable severity yielded bitter fruit. It 
engendered inveterate animosities; while clemency, sooner 
or later, met with its reward. The most noble use that could 
be made of the power of the respective parties, would be to 
pave the wav for a thorough reconciliation by a system of 
mildness. To humble and mortify their enemy would be an 
unsafe policy for the Americans, even were they triumphant; 
—which could not be admitted. If the British leaders took 
a suppliant posture in this instance, it was still with the just 
expectation of success in the war. There should be, for the 
rest of this contest, an emulation of good offices;—Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton would not be outstripped in generosity. He offer- 
ed to exchange for André any prisoner whom general Wash- 
ington might be pleased to name, or, if he preferred it—to 
submit the question of right to the French and Hanoverian 
generals, Rochambeau and Knyphausen, who, as foreigners, 
might be more impartial. 

Greene replied, that the humanity of the Americans could 
not be surpassed by that of any nation; and that, at all events, - 
the proper tribunal had decided. Robertson asked whether 
the accused could not appeal to congress; and hinted, that, if 
he were deprived of this resource, the commander-in-chief 
would be answerable for the consequences. 

Greene rejoined firmly and somewhat haughtily, that the 
American general only obeyed the laws, when he enforced 
them in all the latitude in which they were confided to him 
for execution; that the affair was no longer within the pro- 
vince of congress, there being no body in America compe- 
tent to intercept or invalidate the judgments of the regular 
tribunals. 

He was about to retire when Robertson stopped him, and 
put into his hands an open letter from Arnold to Washing- 
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ton, which he requested him to read. Arnold, in this letter, 
declared, that, if André were put to death, “ he should think 
himself bound, by every tie of duty and honour, to retaliate 
on such unhappy persons of the American army as might fall 
within his power, so that the respect due to flags and to the 
law of nations might be better understood and observed.” 
He added, that “* forty of the principal inhabitants of South 
Carolina had justly forfeited their lives, and had hitherto 
been spared, only through the clemency of sir Henry Clin- 
ton, but the British commander could no longer extend his 
mercy to them, if André suffered.” Furthermore, “if that 
warning should be disregarded, and André suffer, he called 
heaven and earth to witness, that Washington would alone 
be answerable for the torrents of blood that might be spilt in 
consequence.” 

Greene, after having perused this letter, threw it at the 
feet of Robertson, and withdrew without making any reply. 
Although André was justly condemned, his situation created 
universal sympathy. He was to perish a victim of the treach- 
ery of another, in the flower of his age, and at the dawn of 
a career, which his military talents, his taste for letters and 
the arts, and his numberless fine qualities, must have render- 
ed glorious and honourable. His conduct towards the Ameri- 
cans had always been marked by moderation; many were in- 
debted to him for the preservation of their lives and proper- 
ty; and while others carried on the war with the rancour 
and violence too common in civil dissentions, he had studied 
to lessen and assuage its evils. The very circumstances of 
the conspiracy which led to his condemnation, exhibited him 
only as a man powerfully moved by love of country; and 
there was a certain elevation even in his offence. 

As the fatal hour drew near, he manifested a wish to have 
the company of an American officer. Hamilton, one of the 
most valued of the army, did him this sad service. André 
displayed a perfect composure in his last conversations. They 
furnished a part of the facts which I have recorded. He 
seemed to take pleasure in narrating them, and spoke like an 
old soldier recounting the martial exploits of his youth. 

Opinion, as well as the laws, attaches infamy to spies, and 
the mode of their execution is congenial. André had hoped 
that he might be relieved from this the only appendage of 
his case to which he could not be resigned. The sentence 
was silent on the point, and dreading, while he rose superi- 
or to the terrors of death, the disgrace of the halter, he 
wrote the following letter to Washington:— 
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“© Tappan, October 1. 

Buoyed above the terror of death, by the consciousness 
of a life devoted to honourable pursuits, and stained with no 
action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request I 
make to your excellency at this serious period, and which is 
to soften my last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy 
towards a soldier will surely induce your excellency and a 
military tribunal to adapt the mode of my death to the feel- 
ings of a man of honour. Let me hope, sir, that if aught in 
my character impresses you with esteem towards me as the 
victim of policy and not resentment, I shall experience the 
operation of those feelings in your breast, by being inform- 
ed that I am not to die on a gibbet.” 

This request could not be granted. The truth was not 
concealed from him, and the compassion which he at first 
inspired gave place to a feeling of admiration, when it was 
seen with what serenity he went to execution. He met his 
doom without pusillanimity, and, which is more rare, without 
an ostentation of courage. His demeanor was that of the 
bravest of men placed by the order of his general on a mine 
about to explode, and hurl him to instant destruction. 

Some have exclaimed against fate, for a catastrophe so un- 
merited, while the real criminal survived. The death of An- 
dré was, however, a beatitude in comparison with the life of 
Arnold. He survived indeed,—but to drag on, in perpetual 
banishment from his native country, a dishonourable life amid 
a nation that imputed to him the loss so much deplored. He 
transmitted to his children an abject name of hateful celeb- 
rity. He obtained only a part of the debasing stipend of an 
abortive treason. His complaints soon caused it to be known, 
that all the promises by which he had been inveigled, were not 
fulfilled. But a baffled treason appears always to be overpaid, 
and the felon is the only one who thinks that he experiences 
injustice. 

He enjoyed, however, the rank of brigadier-general in the 
English army, and served against the Americans in this ca- 
pacity during the rest of the war. The English affected to 
give him their entire confidence, hoping to make thereby 
other apostates. He published addresses to the inhabitants 
of America and to the army, in which he exhorted them to 
emancipate themselves from thetyranny of their demagogues, 
He inveighed with particular asperity against France, ‘ the 
enemy of the protestant faith, and fraudulently avowing a 
regard for the liberties of mankind, while she held her na- 
tive sons in vassalage and chains. He justified his perfidy 
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by the topics of reasoning common to traitors;—which de- it 
ceive no one, and still less themselves. ii 

All these efforts were nugatory.—Arnold is the only 1 
American officer who forsook the cause of independence, At 
and turned his sword against his country. The officers of the 1 
British army manifested a strong repugnance to serve with 
him. He possessed their esteem, while he fought against 
them: They loaded him with contempt, when treason brought a 
him over to their side. The rest of his life was exceedingly it 
wretched. His vices plunged him in an abyss of misfortune, 13 
which his general qualities were ill adapted to soften. 

General Washington had not forgotten the three young 
militia-men who arrested André. He transmitted their names 
to congress. This body immediately passed the following re- 
solution:— 

“‘ That congress have a high sense of the virtuous and 
patriotic conduct of the ie John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wart. 

“In testimony whereof. 

“ Ordered, “‘ That each of them receive annually out of 
the public treasury, two hundred dollars in specie, or an 
equivalent in the current money of these states during life; 
and that the board of war procure for each of them a silver 
medal, on one side of which shall be a shield with this in- 
scription: ‘ Fidelity,—and on the other, the following motto; 
Vincit amor patriz,—and forward them to the commander-in- 
chief, who is requested to present the same, with a copy of 
this resolution, and the thanks of congress, for their fidelity, 
and the eminent services they have rendered their country.’ 

Doubtless, the highest honours should, by universal con- 
sent, be awarded to those citizens, who have been fortunate 
enough to preserve their country from a great calamity. It 
is of such distinctions, that men of an elevated character 
are most ambitious of proving themselves worthy. But there 
is yet more merit and virtue in doing well without ambition 
or the hope of reward. 

These three young men had not thought of blazoning an 
action in which they had but performed their duty. They 
learned with surprise, that Washington had caused search to 
be made for them, in order to deliver to them this memorial 
of public esteem or gratitude. Their families are held in 
veneration, and the names of John Paulding, David Wil- 
liams, and Isaac Van Wart, will be celebrated and cherish- ‘ 
ed in all after ages. 


The issue of a plot on which England had built such tow- 
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ering hopes, and which was contrived with so much art, cor- 
roborated the discipline of the American army; raised the 
courage, and increased the strength of the republicans. They 
were confirmed in the hatred which they bors their enemy: the 
danger from which they had just escaped, as if by miracle, 
taught them the necessity of redoubling their vigilance, and 
of excluding from their counsels, the more effectually to 


guard the unanimity of them, all persons who were not of 


tried virtue. 

This nation of Americans, who have no doubts of a di- 
vine providence even in the most inconsiderable events, ac- 
knowledged on the occasion, that to this providence they 
owed their safety, that of Washington, and of the army. 
Thanks were solemnly offered up to God in the temples, and 
in the bosom of families; and it was from the bottom of their 
hearts that these religious men poured out the tribute of their 
gratitude. 

Prosperous until now in all their enterprizes, may heaven 
preserve to them the spirit of justice and moderation by 
which they have been constantly guided! Fortune will not 
fail them. 





THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM. 
For the Port Folio. 


The merry tales of the rHREE wIsE MEN OF GOTHAM, edited by the au- 
thor of John Bull in America, Philadelphia, 1826. 12mo. 


Tue first and the last of these tales relate to subjects which 
present fair game to the satirist. We have no patience with 
Mr. Owen, who, after twenty-five years devoted to his ri- 
diculous schemes, persists in maintaining that all the world 
has been in ignorance since the creation, and that he alone 
is in possession of the true secret of happiness. In the first 
of these tales,— The Man Machine, or the Pupil of “ Cir- 
cumstances,” the author has described the life of one of the de- 
luded followers of the New System. When he wasquite a child 
this person was placed by his father ina manufactory for spin- 
ning cotton, which was conducted on the new plan, accord- 
ing to which one man was to do the work of twenty—and 
society was to be carried on without idleness, without pov- 
erty, without crime and without punishment, by the mere ap- 
plication of circumstances. This is the basis of Mr. Owen’s 
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scheme, which is now in the full tide of experiment at Har- 
mony by a community which is thus described in a letter 
just placed in our hands: “‘ Such a motly crew of bankrupts, 
vagabonds, and idlers, was never collected since the gather- 
ing at the cave of Adullam. Mr. O. lectures them against 
government and religion, and Mr.J. ——, his sub lecturer, 
declaims against marriage, and all such tyrannical institutions 
as restrain people from obeying the dictates of nature. They 
have dances, concerts, and military shows, and the girls wear 
pantaloons—Grecian dresses, as they call them,—to show 
their contempt for vulgar prejudices. It wont du. They are 
already quarrelling among themselves, and those of the soci- 
ety who have young wives and pretty daughters are pru- 
dently taking their leave of the Social System. And yet, 
Mr. O., when he first came here, enlisted the feelings of all 
good men on his side, and his friends say that those abuses 
which I have noticed, are corruptions which crept in during 
his absence, and which he is now determined to eradicate. 
This may be so. Like many other anti-religious system-mak- 
ers, Mr. O. is strictly moral in his own conduct, but it re- 
quires no great discernment to see that these abuses natural- 
ly grow out of his system and of any system which rejects 
revelation and contemns the civil regulations of society.” 
Our narrator tells us that his master’s system was organ- 
ized upon the principle that men are as destitute of passions 
as a steam machine, and could be moved accordingly. Hence, 
the children were only to be told what was right and they 
would obey of course. There being no passions, our philos- 
opher was obliged to invent a phrase to express this idea. 
They are called counteracting principles in the new jargon, 
and they are constantly showing themselves even in the pas- 
times of the children. Thus the principle of emulation in- 
cites one urchin to excel another in running, and thus morti- 
fication arises. So in wrestling, the stronger machine throws 
down the weaker, without reflecting how little such a dis- 
comfiture would conduce to the happiness of the individual. 
With the machines of an older growth, the projector had 


still greater difficulties, as may be seen in the following ex- 
tract. 


“‘There was among us, a wild, sprightly man machine, which, owing 
to being asit were, under high steam pressure, was continually getting 
into the claws of the ‘ counteracting principles,” and making sad misap- 
plication of my master’s precepts. It was next to impossible to bring his 
passions and appetites under the dominion of metaphysicks, or to instil 
into him a proper comprehension of the great abstract truth, that the in- 
dulgence of our self-love, consists in restraining it, One day my master 
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brought him up before us all, for the purpose of lecturing him for the ben- 


efit of the community. 

«* Well Sandy,”’ quoth my master, mildly, ‘‘ Iam afraid I shall never be 
able to make a perfect machine out of you.” 

‘¢ How sir,” replied Sandy. 

‘¢ Why vou are continually violating the sublime fundamental princi- 
ple of self-love. 

‘“‘ I dont know how that can be sir, for I do all I can to gratify it, as you 
have convinced me it is my duty to do.” 

Yes, but you did not properly comprehend me. The self-love I mean, 
is the sacrifice of our own wishes and desires to those of others—it is in 
fact, the absence of all self-love.”’ 

‘* Why did you not tell us so at first,” said Sandy, rather sulkily—“ I’m 
sure I should never have thought that it was possible a thing could be ex- 
actly what itis not.” 


The reply to this home thrust is a fine exposition of the 
mysticism of the new view of society, because it 1s an ab- 
surd jumble of mechanical, physical, and moral action. 


** That doubt is owing to the imperfection of our sophisticated nature, 
which cannot comprehend the sublime truth, that man is a machine, origi- 
nally constructed with due regard to the two great moving principles of 
matter, the centripetral and the centrifugal forces. By the first, his pas- 
sions, appetites, wants, wishes, desires, and gratifications, are perpetually 
urging towards the centre, thus exclusively concentrating in hisown indi- 
vidual gratification. By the second, a continued endeavour is made to re- 
sist and overpower the first, by forcing or attracting the passions and appe- 
tites from this disposition towards the centre or self, and giving them a wi- 
der and more beneficial sphere of indulgence. It is the proper balancing 
and restrainiog of the centripetal force of the passions, by the interposi- 
tion of the centrifugal, that these, the gratification of which is the grand 
object of se/f-love, become the foundation of all worldly happiness, and 
constitute the perfect state of the Man Machine.” 


This flimsy metaphysics is not strong enough for the sound 
sense of Sandy. He acknowledges that notwithstanding his 
struggles with the ‘* counteracting principles,” which he hon- 
estly calls by their proper names, he feels the influence of 
likes and dislikes. He confesses that he loves Jenny better 
than Kate, and the centripetal principle, he says, especially 
moves his self-love to prefer kissing her, to seeing any body 
else do it. The philosopher insists with the schemer of Lan- 
ark, that man has neither wants, desires, nor passions. They 
are the product, he avers, of that erroneous training which 
has produced all the miseries and inconsistencies of this 
world; and finally, he gives a practical illustration of his pre- 
cepts by falling into a passion with Sandy, whom he stigma- 
tizes as a confirmed, incorrigible, irreclaimable blockhead of 
a Man Machine. 

By dismissing those who had not resolution to resist the 
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counteracting principles, a perfect state of society was at ie 
length obtained. The members, ate, slept, and worked by " 
rule, until they had neither virtues nor vices; all excitement Me | 
was effectually stifled, whilst the relative duties and the feel- 
ings of parent and children, were almost unknown, because 
the latter were under the superintendance of a committee. mt 
Every thing, in short, but the working faculty, was annihila- hy 
ted. But no sooner was this enviable condition attained, than 
the society began to decline from mere ennui. Without am- 
bition, or emulation, or any desire to gratify, the men lost all 
spirit. Instead of these great springs of action, petty vices 
crept among them. The treasurer of the establishment, who 
was considered as a perfect man machine, at the period of his 
election, suffered himself to be overcome by a counteracting 
principle and absconded with nearly allthe funds of the com- 
munity. The committee went after him and the master was 
obliged to pursue the committee. On his return, without 
success, he found his disciples, ready to dissolve the connex- 
ion, since the grand cement—the surplus fund, had disap- 
peared. They longed to see the world and be released from 
constant restraint and supervision. In spite of the master’s 
exhortations, they all left him, except our narrator, and. a few 
of the lame and blind. 

Shortly after this dispersion, an estate descends to the nar- 
rator which induces him likewise to depart, and the practi- 
cal results of the New View of society are exemplified in 
his adventures. These are pleasantly described by our author, 
to whose pages we must refer the reader, The last we hear 
of the narrator is that he has gone to search for the perfect- 
ibility of man among the concentric spheres—in company, 
perhaps, of Capt. S. , and Dr. M. 

In the second tale, entitled The perfection of Reason, the 
author is not so successful, because he is not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subject to select what is ridiculous. It is 
bis object to expose the absurdities of the common law; a 
purpose which has exercised the pens of several wise men of 
Gotham before the present inhabitant was introduced to our 
notice. This Gothamite inherits from his uncle a vast rever- 
ence for the common law, which is perpetually drawing him 
into courts of justice as a suitor, and he almost invariably 
looses his cause in consequence of some trick or absurdity, 
which is charged to the system instead of the ignorant agents 
who aiusieieiee it. If the law could speak, says Swift, it 
would impeach the judges and the lawyers in the first place.* 


*While we are writing this sentence, the following paragraph is going 
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To show how little our author is qualified to treat this deli- 
cate topic, we need only mention that in one of the cases in 
which the Gothamite becomes a victim to the chicanery of 
law, the plaintiff in the action is converted into a witness to 
sustain his own claim! 

In another case, our Gothamite is made to purchase a 
mare when he thought he was buying a horse. The author 
may tell his own story, in the words of his hero: 


‘It happened about this time that an agricultural society was instituted 
among us, and I became a member, having a landed estate in the neigh- 
bourhood. In order to prove myself worthy of my station, I went largely 
into the improvement of the breed of borses, and purchased several fine 
ones from time to time. One day a fellow brought me a most beautiful ani- 
mal, which he presented to meas a full-blooded horse, with a pedigree 
equal to a first rate legitimate monarch. After a good deal of chaffering, 
1 purchased him at a great price, and the exhibition of the society bap- 
pening the pext morning, presented the animal in the full expectation of 
bearing off the prize for the best horse in the county. You may guess my 
astonishment and mortification, when the committee of investigation sol- 
emuly decided that my horse was a mare.” 


He was laughed at, of course, but the fraud was so open 
and palpable, that he brought suit. He proved ‘ the sex of 
the animal and the fact of her being imposed upon him for 
a horse.” This is the whole state of the case. How he could 
have been so imposed upon we are not told; and it would 
be almost incredible that a man who had embarked largely 
in the breed of horses, could be deceived after a great deal 
of chaffering, were we not assured that the question of sex 
was referred to a committee of investigation, by whom it 
was solemnly decided! 

Dismissing * The Perfection of Reason,” we turn to “The 
Perfection of Science,” the third tale, in which the author 

makes a diverting attack upon the phrenologists, The hero 
of this story was born in a city of science, where the women 
were all blues and the men metaphysicians. There were so 
muny men running after science, that the game was run 
down, and our hero was employed by a coterie of philosophers 
to travel into foreign parts in search of something new. In the 
course of his pilgrimages he meets with a brother savan who 
had taken possession of a cave on the spot where Varus and 
his legions had been cut off by Arminius. Here he collected 
a parcel of sculls and devoted himself to the study of phre- 
nology. The manner in which he discovered the head of the 


the rounds: “‘ A Kentucky judge has lately hung himself. If half the judges 
of that ill fated state were hung, it would be well for the people.” 
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Roman leader, may be quoted as a fair specimen of the re- 
searches of this science. 


‘Ip the first place [ looked in Tacitus, and found that Varus had impru- 
dently advanced into the pathless forests of <;ermany—that be had en- 
camped on unfavourable ground; had finally been surprised by Arminius, 
and himself and all his legions slain. It followed pretty clearly from these 
premises, that Varus was a daring, uncalculating sort of person, who, be- 
yond all doubt, had the organ of combativeness strongly developed, and 
of secretiveness exceedingly small. Accordingly, | selected from the skulls 
scattered around me one which exhibited these two features inthe most 
marked and conspicuous manner, This was, beyond all question, the skull 
of Varus; and here it is. Examine it. Here is the organ of combativeness, 
or fondness for fighting; observe how it projects and isexpanded. Here— 
no—here is the organ of secretiveness, or, in other words, the propensity 
to hide away when danger approaches. Observe, it is almost imperceptible, 
It is plain that the owner of this skull was without the sense of fear; of 
course it must be the skull of Varus. There is no doubt of it—t» disbelieve 
would argue absolute stupidity—it would be flying in the face of demonstra- 
tion —We thus established the fact, that these particular organs do actual- 
ly and invariably indicate the qualities my father ascribedtothem. The 
next step was to identify other organs with other qualities until I had made 
out a complete system, comprehending all the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual faculties of the human race, etc.” 


As soon as he has settled his theory, the phrenologist, ac- 
companied by our Gothamite, sets forth to teach the science, 
Their adventures are laughable enough, but we must refer 
the reader to the work itself for further particulars, 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


For the Port Folio. 


The admirers of personal narrative have been gratified by 
the Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F. R. S. a gentleman 
who rose from a low situation to the office of secretary of 
the admiralty, at the restoration of Charles II. He appears 
to be a shrewd, prudent, money-saving man, of sufficient pli- 
ability of temper for his temporal interests, and of integri- 
ty enough to bear him on in a straight forward course of up- 
ward dealing, and to guard him against those temptations 
to wrong, to which his office and the evil example of those 
around him more immediately exposed him. Surrounded 
by the profligate creatures of a profligate age, and within 
the verge of the ‘“‘ Merry monarch’s” dissipated court, his 
prudence preserves him from the contagion; he sighs, and 
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shakes the head of diapprobation at proceedings which he 
cannot correct; but his caution never permits his virtuous 
resentment to endanger his own safety with the powers that 
were. The gossipping spirit which so thoroughly possessed 
him, induced him to put down many particulars which a 
stronger mind had rejected as trifling; and from these straws 
thrown up at random, it is that we collect many entertaining 
pictures of his times. 

J. V. L. M’Mahon has issued proposals at Baltimore for 
publishing “‘ An historical view of the government of Ma- 
ryland, in all its branches, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, from the era of the charter and the colonization of the 
state, to the present moment.” 

In “ Love’s Victory, or a school for pride, founded on the 
Spanish of Don Augustin Moreto, Mr. George Hyde has 
produced a drama which would possess all the characters of 
sterling comedy, if a few, and only a few, offerings to a vi- 
tiated taste were expunged from it. In its better parts it has 
wit, humour, interest--character well conceived, and dialogue 
which, unlike most modern plays, neither descends to mere 
common-place, nor flies upwards into puling sentiment or 
raving enthusiasm. But Mr. Hyde had to write for an au- 
dience in love with long cherished follies, and he has been 
obliged (like most young authors) to pay some little homage 
to the current fancies of the day. The manner in which he 
has done this shows that he has sinned against knowledge, 
and gives earnest, that when he shall have established a re- 
putation strong enough to bear him up in the attempt, he will 
claim the suffrages of the public, without sacrificing to pro- 
pensities, which it is plain that he does not respect, though 
he is now obliged to propitiate them. 

The beautiful and singular phenomenon of the phosphores- 
cent appearance of the sea by night, when the ocean shines 
“like a vast lake of liquid fire,” is thus explained by Mr. 
Finlayson in his Mission to Siam, a work of great merit, 
which has recently been published:—‘ In many of the bays 
such as the harbour at Prince of Wales’ island, the bodies 
which emit this singular light exist in such vast quantity, 
that a boat may be readily distinguished at the distance of 
several miles by the brilliant light, resembling that of a torch, 
proceeding from the water agitated by her bow and oars. 
We have seen the sea rendered of a green colour and slimy 
appearance by day, so that it might have been taken for the 
green vegetable matter common on stagnant pools. We have 
taken up a quantity of this green coloured water, and by 
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keeping it till night, have ascertained that the green colour F 
by day, and the phosphorescent appearance by night were 7 
occasioned by the same substance.—The causes of this lu- | 
minous appearance of the sea are doubtless various in diffe- a 
rent parts of the ocean. We know that fish, when dead, af- | 
ford a similar light, and experiments have shown that dead 
fish immersed in sea water, after a time, afford it also. The 
spawn of fishes is said to afford it, and putrefaction is con- 
sidered as a very common cause of this appearance. In the 
present instance it appeared unequivocally to proceed from 
innumerable small gelatinous bodies, about the size of a pin’s 
head. These, when taken upon the hand, moved about with 
great agility for a second or two, when they ceased to be lu- 
minous and remained immovable.” 

Mr. Conant, of New York, has undertaken to collect spe- | 
cimins of Indian poetry and eloquence. In consequence of } 
his application to the War Department, the Indian agents 
and superintendants of schools among the aborigines were 
directed to collect and transmit to him, whatever they could 
find of such materials. The secretary of war justly remarks 
that much difficulty will arise from the ignorance of the in- 
terpreters, who are generally illiterate and not qualified to 
preserve the figurative language of the Indians. He observes 
that—“t The language of metaphor is the language of man 
in his uncultivated state; and his mountains, and rivers, and 
forests, and, to his eye, the earth and the sky, with their earth- | 
quakes, and their lightnings, are all full of mystery, which 
create a darkness well fitted for the workings of the imagi- | 
nation, and fertile in wonders. Much sublimity, no doubt, 
1s lost, for the want of proper channels for its passage to us; 
and with every wish that it could be preserved, yet I con- 
fess I have my doubts as to our being able to realize an ob- 
ject so desirable.” 

From the conclusion of this letter we learn that a gallery 
of portraits is to be formed at Washington which will be 
gazed at with interest in future times when the tawny child- 
ren of the forest shall have disappeared from the face of 
the earth. The chiefs of the principal tribes are selected for 
this purpose, and their likenesses are taken by a first rate art- 
ist, who is careful to preserve the native costume. 

A translation of Aisop’s Fables was published in London; 
many years ago, the title-page of which runs thus: “ The 
Fables of Esope in English, with all his life and fortune; and 
how he was subtyll, wyse, and born in Greece, not far from 
Troy the great, ina town named Amonio: how he was of all 
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other men most difformed and evil-shapen: for he hada great 
head, a large visage, long jawes, sharp eyen, a short neck, 
crok-backed, great belly, great legs, large feete, and yet that 
which was worse, he was dombe, and could not speake; but, 
notwithstanding this, he had a singular wit, and was greatly 
ingenious and subtyll in cavillations, and pleasaunt in woordes 
after he came to his speache. Whereunto is added the fables 
of Avian, as also the fables of Poge, the Florentyne, very 
pleasaunte to read.” 


FLAT ROCK DAM, 
{with an engraving. ] 

[We are indebted to the writer of the following communication, for the 
beautiful sketch which is prefixed to this number—Of the Schuylkill 
Navigation some account was given io our eighteeuth volume. Since that 
time the whole has been completed as far as Mount Carbon and excellent 


packet boats for passengers are passing daily from Philadelphia to Read- 
ing. 


Mr. OLpDscHOOL: 


The sketch which I send you is intended as a representa- 
tion of a dam across the Schuylkill about eight miles from 
this city, erected by the Schuylkill Navigation Company. In 
amusing myself in the delineation of this scene I had no 
thought of any thing further than the mere exercise of my 
pencil, but I find that I have cheated myself into a little know- 
ledge of engineering. Seeing no mill attached to this dam, I 
very naturally inquired into the purpose for which it was 
erected. It appears that the company who have undertaken 
to effect a water communication between Philadelphia and 
the regions about the source of the river, prefer the plan of 
damming the river at sundry places, and thus forming it in- 
to a succession of pools, to the more expensive contrivance 
of canals. It is stated that a horse can tow a boat in one of 
these pools with greater ease than in acanal, owing, no doubt, 
to the greater depth of water. 

A canal leads from this dam along the eastern side of the 
river, which supplies several extensive cotton factories with 
water power. It is, indeed, the establishment of these facto- 
ries, that has given rise to the town of Manyunk, on a spot 
to which, a few years ago the rambler was invited by ite 
singularly wild and romantic beauties. 


V. 
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Maine. —Mr. Flagg, of Gardiner, 
bas made a family mill, at which a 
man can grind, with a crank, two 
bushels of grain an hour. The mill 
is of the size of a common table, and 
costs 5 dollars. 

New Hampshire.-—An beroic ac- 
tion was performed by a boy near 
the Great Falls Factory, in the 
neighbourhood of Dover. Jaines 
Cowen, of 8 years of age, seeing an 
older and larger companion drown- 
ing in very deep water, plunged in, 


stripping off his upper clothes as he | 


ran, dived twice for him, and finally 
brought hin to the shore, almost ex- 
hausted, and both boys nearly sunk 
together during the struggle. 

A profit of $13,000 has been de- 
rived from the New Hampshire state 
prison, within the last year. The 
prisoners itis believed are employ- 
ed in getting out stone and prepar- 
ing it for market. 

Massachusetts.—The commission- 
ers to run the line between N. H. 
and Massachusetts have reported, 
that the line run in 1741, by Mitch- 
ell and Hazen, declines 3 degrees 
22 seconds from a due west line, so 
as to deviate 942 poles where it 
strikes the Connecticut river. Some 
error is thought to exist, and the 
commissioners appointed on the part 
of the two states cannot agree. 
Those from Massachusetts have not 
reported. The cut stone sold by 
the state prison last year brought 
$15,000; other articles a small 
amount; profit more than $5,600. 
The literary fund of this state 
amounts to $31,000, which is re- 
commended to be appropriated to 
the assistance of Dartmouth college, 
——A flock of 376 imported Saxo- 
ny sheep (a purer breed of Meri- 
nos) was lately sold at Brighton, 
near Boston: the highest price $210; 
the average about 60. A parcel of 
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South Downs and Lincolnshire, se- 
lected from the best flocks in En- 
gland, were sold at the same time; 
but at very indifferent prices; the 
6 Lincolnshire from 2 ; to 28 dollars; 
the 7S. Downs from 1! to37. A 
specimen of wool from one of the Li. 
breed was shown, 6 inches long and 
very fine. ——Seventeen years ago 
the whole population of the village 
of |.echmore Point consisted of one 
old bachelor and 2 old maids: now 
there are 396 children in the vil- 
lage. ——The aggregate of pupils in 
the schools of Boston is 10,436, of 
which 7,044 are in the public, and 
3,392 in private schools. The annual 
expense is $152,722; of which in- 
dividuals pay 97,305, and the city 
$55,417. The number of schools is 
215. A new Atbenzum is about 
to be built in Boston. The amount 
received by the treasurer from in- 
dividual subscribers, within six 
months, is $44,000. The building is 
to cost $10,000; the same sum will 
be laid out in books, and the residue 
will be invested, with $14,000 pre- 
sent money, among the permanent 
funds of the institution. A com- 
mittee has been appointed in the le- 
gislature to consider the propriety 
of establishing a state lottery, to 
prevent the drain of money from the 
state. ‘Tbe subject is referred to the 
next session. On Mr. Sprague’s mo- 
tion that committee was also in- 
structed to consider the expediency 
of authorising the sale of tickets in 
the Jefferson lottery authorised by 
Virginia. The rocking stone, in 
Savoy, is a great curiosity. [t is of 
granite and venerable with the 
mosses and lichens common in that 
section of the country. It is believ- 
ed to weigh ten or twelve tons, and 
still may be moved with ease, so as 
to describe an arc of about five in- 
ches, by the hands and shoulder, or 
11 
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by standing on its summit and lean- 
ing the weight of the body on one 
foot and the other alternately. Some 
time since, when the ground around 
it was first cleared, it was sensibly 
moved by the wind, which very pro- 
bably may be the case at the present 
time. It isso curiously placed, that 
the noise it makes in moving is 
scarcely noticed. The rock on which 
it lies is a coarse-grained granite 
curiously contorted, and apparently 
stratified. The rocking stone lies on 
the summit of this ledge and ap- 
pears to touch it in three points, 
nearly in aright line across the stra- 
ta. There are seven men still 
living at Barnstable who were in ac- 
tual service in the war of 76, fifty 
years ago. The senate has 
adopted a resolution granting per- 
mission to the Washington Monu. 

ment Association to place the statue 
of Washington in the Doric Hail of 
the state house. The late John 
M‘Lean bestowed upon the Mass. 
general hospital $95,871 66, which 
has been already received, and 
25,000 dollars more after the death 
of his widow. In commemoration of 
this liberality, the trustees have 
conferred on the hospital for the in- 
sane of Charlestown, the name of 
‘the M:Lean Asylum.” —The 
creditors of the late Wm. Miller, 
near Boston, some time ago agreed 
io receive half their claims and 
grant full discharges. Although 
some years have elapsed, his widow 
the other day discharged the other 
half. A new route bas been sur- 
veyed for a part of the road between 
Boston and Hartford, by which it 
appears that a large tract of hilly 
country may be avoided, and the 
travelling much facilitated, as not 
more than one mile will have a 
greater acclivity than three de- 
grees. The U. States maintain 




















24 light-houses on the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts; more than are to be 
found on any coast of the same ex- 
tent in any other part of the world. 
A committee of the senate have re- 
ported that the number embarrasses 
navigation instead of facilitating it, 


on account of the difficulty of dis- 
crimination. 525 patients were 
received into the Massachusetts ge- 
neral hospital last year, of whom 
372 were cured, 30 died; 70 surgi- 
cal operations in the year. Many 
improvements have been made; ex- 
pense $9942 10, In the asylum for 
the insane, 113 have been received, 
of whom 19 have recovered, 15 im- 
proved ; expense $5,390. As persons 
are refused every week for want of 
room, a large addition is to be built 
to the institution at a cost of 30,000 
dollars. The property of the city 
of Boston, in notes and bonds, is 
326,214 dollars. The estimate of 
disposable property purchased by 
the city, since its charter, is 160,000 
dollars. The total debt which the 
city owes, which is funded, amounts 
to 889.775 dollars. The amount of 
sales, formerly the property of the 
town, $199,448. 

Rhode Island —A noble elephant 
was shot on the 25th ult. passing 
through Chepatchet, Gloucester, 
by six malicious persons. They 
have since been apprehended, con- 
fessed their villainy, declaring that 
they were impelled by a curiosity 
to see how an elephant would die. 
tie was estimated to be worth from 
10 to 12 thousand dollars, They 
have been ordered to enter into a 
recognizance in the sum of $500 
each. The reader will recollect 
what a military and scientific array 








was collected lately in London for 


the purpose of executing an ele- 
phant. This is the second animal of 
the sort, which has been assassinat- 
ed in the eastern states There 
are 43 banks in this state, whose 
stock paid in is $5,570,829. A 
lace. school has been established at 
Newport: the teacher acquired the 
artin Paris: after a few weeks prac- 
tice under her care, each pupil may 
earn 2 or 3 dollars per week. The 
institution is highly recommended 
by the care with which it is con- 
ducted, and the help it may lend te 
every poor female to support her- 
self, 

Connecticut.— Petitions have been 











presented with more than a thou- 
sand signatures for the repeal of the 
remnant of the old Blue Laws, 
which forbids theatrical amuse- 
ments, &c. &c. But from the active 
exertions of those opposed to it, it 
is apprehended that the attempt will 
be defeated. A bill has been 
passed to raise $15,000 by way of 
lottery for the purpose of erec'ing 
a monument on Groton Heights, 
where the brave Ledyard and his 
companions fell in the revolutionary 
war, beneath the treacherous blows 
of their own surrendered weapons. 
The present principal of the 
school fund is 1,749,434 dollars, and 
the interest due 116,288; the scho- 
lars from 4 to 16 about 85,000; there 
are 208 school societies. and 85 cents 
is the dividend for schooling each 
person.—--The legislature has pass- 
ed an act to exempt females from 
imprisonment for debt. Topaz, 
found at Fairfield, proves to be very 
brilliant, and as handsome as that of 
Saxony or Brazil. 

New York—The steamboat Co- 
dorus, Baltimore, has arrived at 
Owego and was hailed with enthu- 
slasm: she is of cast iron, draws 8 
inches only, but is able to stem the 
ordinary current of the Susquehan- 
na at the rate of 5 miles an hour, 
and, by closing the valve, is forced 
up the rapids by the power of steam 
alone. She has set out for Chenan- 
go Point, and thence would return 
to Tioga Point, to attempt the ascent 
of the Chemung to Newtown. 
Between 6 and 7000 ship letters 
were lately received at New York 
in one afternoon, and mailed or de- 
livered before 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing. From the annual report of 
the superintendant of common 
schools, it appears there are 714 
towns and wards in the state, of 
which 700 had made returns in con- 
formity with law; that last year 
425,350 children had been taught in 
the common schools, 22,410 more 
than the year before: there are 
7,973 school districts, 131 new ones 
formed during the iast year, and 
$182,790 paid out to them from the 
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state treasury; that the capital of the 

common school fund is $1,319,886, 

and annual revenue $81,815 41; 

the lands belonging to the fund are 

computed at 858,090 acres, and va- 

lued at 409,418. A law has been 
lately passed for the police of steam- 

boats; when they meet, they are re~ 

quired to keep to the right; and 
when going the same may, not to 
approach nearer than 20 yards; to 

carry two or more lights at night. 

A fine schooner of about 50 

tons is building on Chautauque 

Lake; tou ply between Mayville and 
Jamestown; at an elevation of mere 
than 700 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie! Among the articles 
of trade floated down the Great Ca- 
nal were 16 canoes from Lake On- 
tario, firmly bound together with 
plank, in 2 strata of 8 each, the 
whole forming one floating mass, 
destined for ‘ onnecticut via New 
York. The Hudson and Dela- 
ware Canal employs 2500 men and 
200 teams; and more wanted. They 
expect to complete it this season. 
The proprietors of the Union 
Line, between Philadelphia and 
New York, have reduced the fare 
to two dollars by the steamboat Em- 
erald, to and from Philadelphia. A 
few years ago the fare from New 
York to Washington City was twen- 
ty-four dollars—now, by the steam- 
boats and stages, it is only nine dol- 
lars. From the city of New York to 
Buffalo, a distance of 450 miles, the 
fare is reduced to twelve dollars. 
A company have recently es- 
tablished, near Waterford, on an 
extensive scale, a factory for the 
manufacture of linens They offer 
1000 dollars for the best models of 
machinery to be used in the manu- 
facture of the raw material, 700 for 
the second best, 500 for the third; 
and 250 for the best essay on the 
different processes by which the 
cloth is to be perfected. It is said 
to be the only linen factory in the 
United States, except perhaps a 
small one near Patterson, New Jer- 
sey. The loan for 150,000 dol- 
lars negociated on the 14th by the 
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commissioners of the canal fund, 
was taken by the Bank for Savings, 
in the city of New York, at a pre- 
mium of 6 per cent. on a 5 per ceut. 
stock. The banks in Troy have 
made the best offer for the deposits 
of the canal fund, and the commis- 
sioners have given it to them. They 
offered 5 per cent. interest for apy 
sum not exceeding $100,000, and 
3 3-4 for any sum between 1 and 
200,000; and 3 per cent for all over 
200,000; the caicu'ation of interest 
to commence ip 6 days after the de- 
posites are received. The value 
of the merchandize imported into 
the city of New York in 1825, was 
$50,024,473; and the duties on the 
Same 15,752,100 41. A Utica 
paper estimates the number of tra- 
vellers who arrived in that town the 
last year by the stages aione at 
40.000, and from a reference to the 
record of arrivals the present sea- 
son, presumes that not less than 
ninety thousand travellers will pass 
through Utica in all the current 
year, being about one-third more 
than the number in 1825. = This 
great travelling is owing to the in- 
terest taken by strangers in the im- 
provements of \N. Y., the beautiful 
scenery of the Niagara. the Hud- 
son, Trenton, Lake George and 
( bamplain; the resort to the springs, 
and to the cheapness and conveni- 
ence of travelling, and the excel- 
lent accommodations to be had eve- 
ry where. These are said to have 
been improved since last year. 
New Jersey.—In the vicinity of 
New Brunswick, millions of locusts 
are said tohave made their appear- 
ance. They are described as ** mak- 
ing their way over the already balf- 
devoured vegetable kingdom, strip- 
ping off their foliage and verdure 
alike the stately) tree and the tender 
plant.” luring the last 5 years, 
there bave been appointed in 14 
counties of this state 215 judges of 
court of common pleas, and 658 
justices of the peace; a pretty large 
supply for a population of less than 
300,000 souls! ——The number of 
students in the Theological Semina- 











ry of Princeton is 114: 16 scholar- 
ships have been founded at this in- 
stitution. The glass works in the 
city of Jersey gives employment to 
about 100 persons. The business is 
here carried on in allits branches, 
and some of the specimens from this 
manufactory compare with the fin- 
est from any part of the old world. 
Adjoining is a porcelain manufac- 
tory going into operation, with a 
capital of $100.000. Here, also, a 
great number of persons are em- 
ployed, and the work is done and 
finished iv the best English style. 
At Harsiumus, about a mile off, is 
a carpet manufactory going on very 
successfully, with a capital of four 
bundred thousand dollars This fac- 
tory gives business to about 100 
hands. The product of the company 
at present is about 5 bales of 500 
yards each, or 2,500 yards per 
week, which finds a market in pre- 
ference to foreign grained carpet- 
ing. at 90 and 120 cents per yard. 
Pennsylvania —The speculating 
mania in Philadelphia begins to de- 
velop its effects; this time last year 
there were 4000 hand looms em- 
ployed by the cotton weavers, now, 
not more than 1000 The Penn- 
sylvania canal navigation is improv- 
ing: in one week the arrivals at 
Reading were 44; the same week, 
on the N. York canal at Buffalo, 49. 
In a small settlement in Liber- 
ty township, Tioga, there bave been 
extracted this season from the ma- 
ple trees 36,000Ibs. of sugar, be- 
sides 1700 gallons of molasses, equal 
to $3730 in the space of about six 
weeks The sugar is decidedly in- 
ferior to the India, the molasses as 
much superior. ——A. Chapman of 
Wilksbarre bas invented a canal 
lock upon a new and promising con- 
struction. A moveable box is made 
to rise and fal! in the lock by means 
of water admitted into it through a 
Syphon, and this water is returned 
again by the Syphon into the upper 
level of the canal. As the box or 
moveable lock rises in the perma- 
nent lock, the boat falls; and as the 
lock falls, the boat rises. Mr. Chap- 
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man calls it ‘* The Syphon Lock,” 
anid there appears to be nocoubt ip 
the minds of those who have seen 
its operation, that a canal provided 
with such locks would require but 
little more water than would be 
sufficient to supply leakage, soak- 
age, and evaporation. The first 
boat for the Union canal has just 
been lanched at Philadelphia; 30 
miles will soon be navigable. 
A steamboat is building at Phili- 
deiphia, for the wavigation of the 
Lebigh river, one of the tributary 
streams of the Delaware. The 
contractors of that portion of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal 
which extends frem the river Dela- 
ware toSt George, expect to make 
it navigable by the 4th of July: 
since their contract in October, 
they have kept employed from #00 
to 1000 men average for the whole 
time. itis now expected that the 
whule canal will be accomplished 
for about $1,350,060. The remain- 
ing 8 miles, proposed as a summit 
level, may be excavated for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; 
aud as by this measure the expense 
of the two locks would be saved, as 
well as that necessary to raise 
water, or introduce it from the Elk, 
say 100,000 duliars, the actual ad- 
ditional Cust to make a thoroueh cut 
will be but 150,000 dollars, and the 
whole cost of the thorough cut ca- 
nal, 1,500,000.—9.627 tons of 
Leligh coal were brought to Phila- 
delphia trom 9th March to 16th 
April; more than double the amount 
last year: it is thought a million 
bushels will be brought this season 
from Mauch Chunk. There are now 
60 boats regularly engaged in the 
coal trade A report to the le- 
gislature states that of 59,128 dol- 
lars levied for militia fines for the 4 
last years, only 826 dollars have 
gone into the treasury! and that the 
state paid out of her treasury for 
militia purposes, 117,508 dollars; a 
curious account current, thuugh not 
to be wondered at when we consi- 
der what are the materials of which 
the miliua is composed.——The 




















Duke of Saxe Weimar has arrived 
in Finlajelpbia from his western 
tour fhe ** Marine List” of the 
port of Erie, preseats cheering evi- 
dence of an active and increasing 
commerce on the lake, since the 
navigation has opened The go- 
vernor has appointed to revise the 
penal code of the state, Charles 
Shaler of Pittsburg, Th J. Whar- 
ton, and E. King of Philadelphia. 
The Pennsylvania canal loan 
of 300,000 dollars bas been obtain. 
ed from the Philadelphia Bank and 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Philadelphia, at the rate of 
$ 03 62 1-2 for every $100 stock. 
Those terms are unusually favora- 
ble to the commonwealth. The 
canal commissioners have determin. 
ed that the canal from Middletown 
to the mouth of the Juniata should 
be 45 feet wide, and the locks 17, 
The route of the canal is yet to be 
desinated. The Susquehanna 
and Lehigh canal commissioners 
are exploring routes for connecting 
these two rivers. It is ascertained 
that the Lehigh and to !dartsville 
is 142 feet higher than Nescopee 
levels, and that consequeutly the 
Lehigh can be used as a feeder to the 
canal. Horse food is very scarce 
and dear, owing to the drought. 
Hay sells at Philadelphia at $30 per 
ton, oats weighing about 3¥Ylbs. a 
bushel, 70 to 75 cents; about 
28lbs. superfine flour may be 
bought for about the same price. 
For the first ime in Pennsylvania, 
fionr was used for horse feed, for the 
sake of economy. Thus, while the 
manufacturers of Britain are suf- 
fering for want of food, the horses 
of Pennsylvania are feeding on flour. 
In the neighbourhood of the 
borough of York, there are 150 
acres of vineyard: in Cumberland 
county, many on the tops of moun- 
tains and in the bosoms of the val- 
lies; one gentleman in Chester has 
30 acres in the grape vine. If the 
silk also succeeds as weil as the 
vine, new sources of profit and re- 
lief will be opened to the farmers. 


The Bible Society of Philadel- 
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phia have during their 18th year 
stereotyped 10,000 English bibles, 
and distributed 9154 copies in & dif- 
ferent languages. Dr. E. Bald- 
win of Harrisburg, has invented a 
machine to facilitate the removal of 
earth in the excavation of canals, 
by means of a double rail-way, to 
which be has attached a boat and 
windlass; the earth, or whatever is 
to be raised from the bottom of the 
canal, is placed in the boat, which 
is carried on the lower rail to a lift 
whence it is raised to any height 
that may be desired, to the second 
rail-way, where it is made to glide 
to the edge of the canal and unload 
itself. The new penitentiary 
near Bush Hill, Philadelphia, is ra- 
pidly advancing; one range of the 
cells is already completed and ano- 
ther is nearly so. The tolls col- 
lected at the Schuylkili Navigation 
Company have amounted to $7000 
per month, during the present sea- 
son ——The average number of 
persons supported in the alms-house 
of Lancaster county, for the last 
year, was 284. The total amount 
expended for the support of the in- 
stitution was $7,614 64..—_—A man 
who wilfully kept his wagon in the 
way of the U.S. stage and retarded 
its passage, in Lycoming county, 
was tried in the U. S. district court 
at Williamsport, on the 3d instant 
and fined $10, with the costs of pro- 
secution, &c. The lightness of this 
fine was declared to be in conse- 
quence of the poverty of the cul- 
prit. 

Delaware.—The law which se- 
cures the creditors of deceased per- 
sons, residing within the state, a 
preference over those out of the 
state, has been repealed. Benefit of 
Clergy has also been taken away. 
It may diminish our surprise that 
this remnant of an ignorant age 
should have remained so long, to 
recollect that a very few years have 
elapsed since the trial of wager by 
battle bas been abolished by the par- 
liament of Great Britain. 

Maryland.—The allowance of in- 
terest made by the U. S. on the mo- 











ney borrowed for the defence of the 
state and of Baltimore, during the 
late war, will probably produce 
about $100,000 to the state and 
40,000 tu the city. The part of the 
state is appropriated to the support 
of common schools. ——Tbe quan- 
tity of tobacco grown in this state 
since 1620, inclusive, is as follows: 
in 1820, 27,157 hogsheads; in 1821, 
32,234 hogsheads, in 1822, 27,999 
hogsheads; in 1823, 19,956 hogs- 
heads; in 1824, 26,155 hogsheads; 
estimated crop of 1825, 20,000 hogs- 
heads. It will be seen that the crops 
have been gradually diminishing. 
The farmers of this state are con- 
verting their land into grass and 
corn farms ——Three kundred and 
thirty-five thousand barrels of flour 
were brought tu the Baltimore mar- 
ket during the sixth month, ending 
on the Ist instant. Of this quantity 
about seventy-eight thousand bar- 
rels came from the Susquehanna 
country. The amount of whiskey 
inspected in the same market, dur- 
ing the same time, was upwards of 
two millions of gallons. 

Dist. of Columbia.—On the 12th 
instant judge Cranch delivered a 
lecture at the city hall of Wash- 
ington, introductory to his series of 
law lectures. He gave a succinct 
history of the common law, and a 
liberal view of the course of study 
which ought to be pursued, with in- 
cidental notices of the difference 
between the professional practice of 
the U. S. where the characters of 
counsellor, advocate, conveyancer, 
solicitor and proctor are all united, 
and that of England where they are 
distinct, &c. The N. Intelligen- 
cer states that the wings of the ca- 
pitol cost, from their commence- 
ment in 1792, to the 24th August, 
1812, including their many altera- 
tions, $788,071; that the centre 
building has cost 614,000; in all 
$1,602,071; that from this sum, the 
expense of repairing the wings, af- 
ter the irruption of the enemy in 
1814, is of course excluded; and 
that the appropriation for the pre- 
sent year is $100,000; that it is pos- 
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sible further appropriations may be 
req uired; that all the disbursements 
will be made under the eyes of the 
representatives of the people, and 
that the expense may be ultimately 
reimbursed out of the increased va- 
lue given to the U. S. lots in the 
city. Credat! 

Virginia.—General Alexander 
Smyth bas opened a law school at 
Wythe Court House. He intimates 
that he might qualify a student for 
a license in six months, and guaran- 
tees itin twelve. This gentleman 
has been commonly called Buffalo 
Smyth, from a bombastic proclama- 
tion which he issued at that place, 
during the last war, and which came 
to a most impotent conclusion. He 
has since distinguished himself by 
an absurd book about the Bible, the 
title of which is now forgotten. 
What may be the general’s plan for 
qualifying students in twelve 
months to practice law, we know 
not; but we apprehend that after 
something more than ‘“‘ nine moons 
wasted” they will find themselves 
about as fit to apply the maxims of 
jurisprudence, as their teacher has 
shown himself to be to expound 
theology or set a squadron in the 
field ——The Anderson seminary 
in Petersburg, established under 
the will of the late Daniel Ander- 
son who left his worldly all for the 
purpose of educating the poor, has 
received during the last year 42 new 
scholars, and 38 have left the school. 
——There is now living in Norfolk 
co. a free colored woman, Sarah 
Cuffee, who has living 124 descen- 
dants. How many she has in all is 
not known, She is now the mother 
of 6 children, the grandmother of 
54, the great grandmother of 53, 
the great great grandmother of 11. 
Total 124. She is thought to be 
about 90 years old. She is a native 
of the neighbourhood, and is quite 
hale and robust. 

North Carolina.—The annual 
meeting of the society of Friends in 
this state determined last fall to 
manumit all their slaves. Since that 
time they have been making ar- 
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rangements to consult and execute 
the wishes of their slaves as to their 
future destination. It is ascertained 
that 120 of them are desirous of 
going to Hayti, 316 Liberia, and 
about 100 to Ohio or Indiana—this 
list embraces all, with the excep- 
tion of those who are unwilling to 
leave the connexions (th«t they 
would leave behind them. ~ hose for 
Hayti will sail in a few days from 
Beaufort, in a vessel chartered by 
the society for that purpose. The 
others will also be despatched by 
the society, in the ,first vessel for 
Liberia, and in wagons to the north 
western states. These are exclu- 
sive of 64 already sent to Ohio; and 
58 despatched by two vessels to the 
coast of Africa, The same respecta- 
ble society contributed $800 to the 
Colonization Society soon after its 
establishment.——The university 
of N. C. at Chapel Hill has ap- 
pointed Mr. Hantz, now residing 
near Boston, the professor of mo- 
dern languages (a chair recently 
created) and Mr. James Philips, an 
Englishman residing near N. York, 
the professor of mathematics. 
South Carolina —Some weeks 
since a negro convicted of arson was 
conveyed in Charleston to the gal- 
lows to be hung; but there was no 
executioner. The sheriff of Charles. 
ton city refused to act; and the 
head constable, to whom the con- 
demning court had assigned the of- 
fice, declined it; the prisoner was re- 
committed; and the legal question 
now is, what is to become of hin? 
——The tread mill has been intro- 
duced into the Charleston work. 
house, and has had a most powerful 
effect upon vagrants and evil-doers. 
According to a paragraph in the 
Mercury, ‘‘ the corporal corrections 
by whipping, &c. in the work house, 
are reduced two-thirds, since the 
mil! was first used, and so great is 
the diminution of fees, &c. of the 
master, in consequence of the few 
culprits being placed under him, 
that a new scheme of letting out the 
house will have to be devised—so 
great is the terror which bad ser- 
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vants have for this corrective disci- 
pline.” 

Georgia.—Messrs Jenckes and 
Van Slyke have contracied to cut 
the canal from the Savannah to the 
Ogiechee rivers at $8.000 per mile; 
to be completed by January, 1828: 
its length 16 miles They have con- 
tracted to do it for $21,876 less than 
the engineer, colone! Clinton, had 
estimated it. A vast difference! 
Mr. Fulton, the engineer of the 
state, has surv@yed the country be- 
tween St. Lawrence and Augusta, 
and thinks it unfit for canalling; but 
deems a rail-road, the rails to be of 
timber instead of iron, to be per- 
fectly practicable Nearly forty 
thousand bags of Upland cotton 
have been exported from Savannah, 
and three thousand tierces of rice, 
for the season ending the Ist of May. 
more than for the same period dur- 
ing the last. The coastwise trade 
has remained about the same.—— 
In consequence of the refusal of the 
Cherokee council to permit Mr. 
Fulton, the civil engineer of Geor- 
gia, to make the surveys necessary 
to the contemplated canal or rail. 
road between Tennessce and Geor- 
gia, it is stated in the Georgia Re- 
porter, that governor Troup has 
directed severa! companies of caval- 
ry to hold themselves in readiness 
to march for the protection of the 
Engineers; and it is understood that 
the Baldwin Troop will proceed im- 
mediately on this service. 

Alabama.—The small pox has 
raged to an alarming extent among 
the Choctaws. They have at length 
engaged a respectable physician to 
undertake vaccination and to ad- 
minister medicines for their relief. 
—---There were entered at Mobile, 
in the quarter ending Ist April, 
6,316 tous from foreign ports; clear- 
ed out 7,397. On Ist May, 13,367 
bales of cotton were on hand.—— 
The Planters’and Mechanics’ Bank 
of Huntsville lately brought an ac- 
tion against William G, Hill, cash- 
jer ef al. for the recovery of 
$26,422 32, which sum it was al- 
leged bad been delivered to him, and 








which he had failed te pay over. 
The defendants pleaded that said 
Hill, while acting as cashier, was 
robbed of the above sum. The 
plaintiffs contended that it was no 
bar to the liability of the defendants; 
but judge White decided that the 
cashier was not liable in case of robe 
bery. 

Louisiana.—Some date trees, 
planted in New Orleans about seven 
years ago, are this season in blos- 
som. This tree grows slowly, and it 
is said to produce in twelve years 
from the planting, but will live and 
bear 300 years. Besides the value 
of its fruits, mats and baskets are 
made of the leaves, ropes of the 
fibres, and the trunk is good for 
builjing or fire wood. Its appear. 
ance is beautiful, elevating its trunk 
30 vr 40 feet without branches, the 
leaves which spring out at the top 
form a kind ef capital to the pillar, 
——Lt. Pickerell, of the U.S. ar- 
my. stationed at the Rigolets, has 
collected many of the artificial pro. 
ductions of the aboriginals, consist. 
ing of arrow points, beads, crystals, 
&c. They were found on the island 
of Petites Coquilles, bordering on 
Lake Ponchartrain, where traces 
of fortifications are yet visible —— 
A N Orleans paper says of the cot- 
ton crop: The quantity received in 
our market up to this period already 
exceeds that of the whole of last 
season, being upwards of two hun- 
dred thousand bales. The quantity 
now here, sold and unsold, is more 
than sixty thousand bales.—-— Mrs, 
Wilkinson, the widow of genera] 
W . is about opening a female acade- 
my in New Orleans. 

Mississippi.—The steamboat Ca- 
ledonia arrived at Natches in three 
days and eighteen hours from Lou. 
isville. But it is calculated she was 
only in motion seventy hours, in 
which she travelled twelve hundred 
miles. being nearly seventeen miles 
an hour.——The steamboat Cale- 
donia sailed from Natchez for Lou- 
isville, May 2, with five hundred 
passengers, 
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